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The closing date for final applications is March 11th, 
1957. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
| Bree articles in recent issues have brought a sharper response 
than Mr Wiltshire’s ‘Great Tradition in University Adult 
Education’ and it is convenient that the greater part of this 
number continues, both directly and indirectly, the discussion 
initiated by him, a discussion which is likely to carry over to the 
Spring. 

Some readers may see in this an undue emphasis on a particular 
aspect of adult education and attribute a partiality to the editor that 
belies the heading note to this page. Any such reaction will easily be 
dissipated by a backward glance but its possibility justifies some 
reflections on the relationship of the university contribution in adult 
education to that of the innumerable other agencies that concern 
themselves with the interpretation and enlargement of adult 
experience. 

We have more than once suggested that discussion about adult 
education is often vitiated because the parties to the discussion do not 
pause to clarify an ambiguity inherent in the words themselves. Is 
‘adult’ an adjective qualifying the noun ‘education’ or are the two 
words a convenient shorthand for a longer expression that might 
read ‘the provision of education for people who are chronologically 
adult and which may or may not differ in content from the provision 
made for children’? To the first concept of ‘mature education for 
maturity’ the universities have an inescapable duty to contribute. So 
far as ‘standards’ are involved the work they do in this sector is 


‘ unlikely ever to be below the average level of their daily activity— 


it will frequéntly be higher. 

No similar clear-cut answer can be given when the definition of 
‘adult education’ is widened as suggested above and the position is 
further complicated because there is sharp disagreement about the 
relative importance attaching to disciplined study on the one hand 
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and the enlargement of experience which is reached by sharing in 
some form of social action on the other. This distinction is not, in our 
view, obliterated by the fact that a gocd university or WEA class, for 
instance, almost always develops into a community promoting activi- 
ties either directly or by way of suppor: for the Association itself. Or 
that conversely, the monthly meetings of Townswomen’s Guilds or 
activities within Community Centres give birth to organised classes 
in social studies, perhaps, as well as in musical or dramatic perform- 
ance. No one can really doubt that the sense of purpose informing 
these organisations differs or that they or, more properly, their leaders, 
view their educational functions in substantially different terms. The 
WEA promotes the diffusion of organised knowledge and turns to 
the universities for access to it as an instrument of personal and social 
adjustment: many other voluntary organisations begin by providing 
opportunities for social experience and claim an educational validity 
for them whether or not they are succeeded or supplemented by 
organised study. If in fact they can organise sroups of students will- 
ing to pursue education on the universities’ own terms, they are 
clearly entitled to service: they are not entitled to ask the universities 
to adapt their standards—although they may well have to adapt 
their methods—to the needs of their members. 

The help for which they might ask more often and hope to receive 
more freely lies in the study of their own functions and methods and 
this is equally true for organisers and teachers in evening institutes, 
educational centres and the like. No other country has developed a 
teaching service in ‘liberal adult education’ which is so good as our 
own at its best. But we have proportionately far less work of a middle 
standard than the Scandinavian countries and, probably, Germany. 
If the universities would extend their adult education activity into 
the domain of research and training more widely, they would greatly 
enhance the value of their total contribution. 

We mentioned last month the considerable number of new Insti- 
tute publications which were happily available in time for the annual 
conference. We were able to get a footnote in about Craft Standards 
—for Townswomen and Others which was produced jointly by the 
Institute and the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds with a 
special eye on the Union’s two-day Craft Conference which was held 
in London during the last days of September. One would think that 
this was certainly an occasion to have engaged the attention of 
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students of adult education but there was no obvious evidence of 
their presence. Probably they were not asked! Five hundred women 
listened interestedly and patiently and spoke with vigour when their 
turn came. They behaved in fact like any good adult class: they were 
willing to be taught so long as it was evident that their own experi- 
ence was respected and adjudged important. The meeting was the 
climax, so far, of the work reported by Miss Spalding last month and 
the Union and its Ministry and local authority collaborators are 
entitled to warm congratulations. 
* * * * * 

As a North American in residence and as a working colleague in 
the Institute, Mr Forrest Alter has written the following addendum 
to the two articles on race relations which we printed last quarter: 

‘As an American from the North, I cannot go along completely 
with Mr McKnight in his presentation of the situation. I fully realise 
that you printed his address because it represented a viewpoint not 
always adequately reported. But as your readers no doubt discerned, 
Mr McKnight’s claim to objectivity is largely negated by the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“T shall not detail for you the dilemma of the white who 
basically is a law-abiding, God-loving American, who would like 
to see full legal equality for the Negro, but who is conscious of 
the fact that many southern Negroes are socially, culturally 
and educationally backward.” 

Is Mr McKnight here inferring that Negroes are not law-abiding, 
God-loving Americans? Is.he not conscious of the unfortunate fact 
that there are southern whites who are socially, culturally and 
educationally backward? 

An article on “Adult Education and Desegregation” by Ralph B. 
Spencer of Columbia University and Coolie Verner of Florida State 
University, appeared in the Autumn 1954 issue of the U.S. Adult 
Education. (Verner, of course, is the Editor of Florida Adult 
Educator, which originally printed Mr McKnight’s article.) Spencer 
and Verner point out that “the significance of adult education as a 


.continuing social movement rests upon its ability to anticipate the 


course of socia] change and to . . . prepare the people . . . by helping 
them recognize issues, anticipate change, and acquire the knowledge 
essential for an intelligent approach to action”’. I have no doubt it was 
this kind of thinking which prompted publication of Mr Way’s 
excellent article side by side with Mr McKnight’s address. Spencer 
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and Verner also point out that adult educators are prone to avoid 
their responsibilities in the case of controversial issues and should 
have anticipated the Supreme Court’s decision. The full article is of 
course available in the Institute’s library. I hope it is not a liberty, as 
a guest in your country, to suggest that adult educators here should 


not, in Spencer and Verner’s sense, “avoid the issue” ’. 
* * * 


When difficulties augment and tension increases, faith is apt to 
be strained, and certainly the kind of faith in a widely conceived 
adult education which was written into the 1944 Act has not been 
much in evidence in high quarters recently. Small mercies therefore 
loom larger, and the opening of a new Residential Centre for adult 
education is certainly an event to be noted. Alston Hall, purchased 
and adapted by the Preston Education Committee, was opened by 
Sir Ronald Adam in September, and will combine facilities for day- 
release classes with its residential work. Preston has a great civic and 
educational tradition, and this development is a fitting manifestation 
of it.. Everyone concerned, and not least the Warden, Mr Jack 
Lightfoot, deserve particular thanks for showing just what can be 
done with inexpensive decor and furnishing. Here at least is a centre 
which both in situation and interior attractiveness can stand up to 
the very best continental examples. 


ELIZABETH CHRISTMAS 
FIRST WARDEN OF DENMAN COLLEGE 

Not in the measure of remembrance 

Her courage, gift of loving and delight? 

Burnish and treasure it 

In country home and painless night, 

Or she is mocked in pain 

And courage, loving and delight are vain. 
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MR WILTSHIRE’S GREAT TRADITION: 
SOME DISAGREEMENTS 
by P. A. W. Collins 
Warden of Vaughan College, Leicester 


R WILTSHIRE’S article The Great Tradition in University 
Meee Education deserves a warm welcome, particularly 

from those who, like myself, cannot accept its conclusions; 
as J. S. Mill remarked on a similar occasion, ‘Most of all ought an 
enlightened Radical or Liberal to rejoice over such a Conservative as 
Coleridge’. Wiltshire, an adult-educational Conservative, has given 
us the clearest statement yet of the current division between the extra- 
mural traditionalists and innovators; no-one has shown so clearly, 
for instance, how the traditionalists (like the Ministry of Education) 
have adopted a position which is more University than the Universi- 
ties. He has, however, been scrupulous in noting the failures of his 
party and the zest and success of the policies he deplores. I shall not 
be alone in having been forced, by his arguments, to re-examine my 
own, and I have no doubt that others besides myself will want never- 
theless to defend some of the attitudes he criticises. I shall therefore 
confine myself to four points which he discusses: the pursuit of certifi- 
cates in extra-mural work, the concern with an educational élite, the 
compatibility of the traditional and the new activities, and the alleged 
replacement of an adult-educational movement by an educational 
service. 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 

English adult-educationalists have long been happy to proclaim 
that their students attend classes for the fun of it (though more 
elevated terms are commonly preferred), and it is certainly refreshing 
to see so much serious study being undertaken without ulterior 
motives, monetary or professional. Undeniably, too, examinations 
and the prospect of certificates pervert some students’ work and 


‘attract some students who might better not be there; this is a com- 


mon observation in schools and universities, and it would be miracu- 
lous if similar faults did not occur in extra-mural work. But it will 
be my assumption in this article that every human situation—in this 
context, any adult-educational policy—has its disadvantages, which 
must be accepted when the attendant goods seem to outweigh them. 
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Wiltshire and I hold our jobs at least partly because we obtained 
university degrees. Perhaps we would have studied better—but it is 
just as likely that we would have studied worse—if no examinations 
and classings lay ahead of us. But did we read English merely to 
obtain a degree? did we always fail—as he fears extra-mural students 
will do in like circumstances—to ‘follow the argument wherever it 
might lead’ because examinations loomed so large cn our mental 
horizons? and did we hope for a good degree merely for the status 
and rewards it might bring? From what I have seen of Certificate 
Courses, their members have much the same mixture of motives as 
one finds in an undergraduate group. And if I compare a Certificate 
Course with the average traditional class, my main impression is not 
of constriction as against freedom and joy; rather, I find the Certifi- 
cate Courses very similar to the non-certificate, except that their 
members tend to work harder, better and with greater continuity, 
and that some of them might not have attended unless a Certificate 
were offered. I am not convinced that the motives for, and conse- 
quences of, seeking a Certificate are so vicious that extra-mural 
departments must refuse to offer this stimulus to study. For some 
Certificate-seekers, it should be noted, the course has no vocational 
purpose; they simply enjoy trying to rcach a set standard. Other 
members certainly hope that the Certificate will enable them to 
improve their performance in their jobs or in their voluntary activi- 
ties in social or religious work, or to gain a rise or a promotion or a 
different job; but these aims, though perhaps inferior to a dis-inter- 
ested love of knowledge, are by no means ignoble, and I see no 
reason why universities should despise them or refuse to help people 
in appropriate occupations to achieve them. Surely, if vocational or 
semi-vocational instruction is to be given for occupations with which 
universities are concerned, the universities are the best institutions to 
do so, for they more than most organisations take a liberal rather 
than a narrowly technical view of vocational requirements. And 
universities ought to help people, not only to become better citizens, 
but also to labour more efficiently in their vocations—whether they 
are social workers, metallurgists, clergymen, or trades-unionists. 

At present, extra-mural departments are the obvious agency 
through which universities can offer such help (except to teachers, 
for whom Institutes of Education have been provided), and they are 
failing their local society if, out of anti-examination and anti-voca- 
tional puremindedness, they decline to do so. Wiltshire sensibly 
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approves ‘the desire to rescue technical and vocational studies from 
the stupid disdain with which they have been regarded’, but he fails 
to see the logic of this recognition. Because he regards vocational 
studies as, though not despicable, still inferior to liberal education, 
he rejects the former altogether. But it does not follow that, because 
praying is better than eating, we ought to pray all the time and 
entirely refrain from eating. As I shall argue later, extra-mural work 
need not be monolithic in its aims. Even the newest of the ‘new’ 
adult-educationalists has not suggested that ail classes should lead to 
certificates or be vocational; why need the traditionalists demand that 
none should ? 


APPEALING TO EDUCATIONAL ELITE 

Wiltshire argues that the Great Tradition, which ‘rejects any 
attempt to select students for adult education’, is wiser than the ‘new’ 
policy, akin to that of universities internally, of appealing to an 
educational élite, ‘to those who attended . . . grammar schools and 
similar institutions’. His arguments about the fallibility of the 11 + 
examination I here accept; certainly there are adults who missed the 
bus at 11 + (it used to be a rather small bus) and who can profit frorn 
the toughest extra-mural courses. As Wiltshire admits, such indi- 
viduals will become progressively harder to find, but we still ought 
to try to find them, and we should never forget that a person’s having 
had a grammar schoul or a university education is only a rough-and- 
ready, though it may be a useful, indication of his intellectual equip- 
ment. ; 

Even the most traditional classes, however, are not (as Wiltshire 
describes them) ‘self-selected groups’. The kind of class an extra- 
mural departrnent offers, and the way in which it is promoted and 
advertised, inevitably depend upon principles of selection (though 
these may not be wholly explicit or even conscious). A distinguished 
extra-mural officer, with whom possibly Wiltshire might agree, was 
heard to say recently that he considered it more important to educate 
the ignorant than the already-educated. This is an arguable position, 


‘ though it is not, in my opinion, a proper principle for a university 


official to act upon. Universities exist to enquire into and to teach 
certain areas of knowledge at the highest possible intellectual level; 
and this, I cannot but think, must be the primary consideration in 
extra-mural, as in internal, work. Other social, moral and spiritual 
aims, however good in themselves, must be secondary for a 
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university; other institutions and organisations exist to promote these 
other—perhaps more important—ends. 

Extra-mural work should thus be aimed at an intellectual élite, 
which will be largely-(though, as Wiltshire reminds us, not wholly) 
coterminous with the more easily-recognisable educational élite. 
Wiltshire rightly argues that extra-mural departments need not adopt 
exactly the same policies as internal departments, but, on this funda- 
mental issue of the quality of students to be sought out, it would be 
fatal for them to compromise or to advance a policy at odds with the 
idea of a university. University teachers are not numerous, and they 
are busy; their services should only be requested extra-murally for 
groups which need and deserve their special abilities. As I have 
noted, extra-mural work must be aimed at some group or groups; 
necessarily, it should be aimed at the educational élite, whether indi- 
vidually (in ‘the general public’) or collectively (in the professional 
and ‘hobby’ or voluntary societies where they have already congre- 
gated). It sounds a cruel thing to say, but it remains true, I think, that 
extra-mural departments simply have not the resources to go 
specially in search of those unfortunate intelligent individuals who 
failed to attend grammar schools; we must hope to come across them, 
or that they will seek us out, but we should not be especially obsessed 
by the problem of finding and rescuing them. 

One of Wiltshire’s asides somewhat surprised me—his rhetorical 
question, ‘But how many graduates join classes in their own subject?” 
The answer at Leicester, which I have no reason to think is unique, 
is ‘A good many’. For instance, the four classes conducted by one of 
our Staff Tutors last year contained nine known graduates in his 
subject, and this was not reckoned a notably unusual achievement. 
It would surely be a disappointing comment on university education 
if its graduates did not occasionally wish to revise their knowledge, 
or study some aspects which their degree-syllabus omitted, and it is 
natural that they should sometimes welcome the opportunity to do so 
in the company of others and under the guidance of a competent 
scholar. Where else should they look for such guidance than their 
local university? An extra-mural department must cater for this need; 
though this is not to say that all classes are, or should be, of this post- 
graduate standard. 


A PLEA FOR VARIETY 
Wiltshire thinks it unlikely that the traditional and the new kinds 
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of extra-mural work can both be maintained; the new will oust the 
old, when resources become short, he argues, so it behoves the sup- 
porters of the Great Tradition to resist the mounting pressure of the 
new. He may be right, but I doubt it. Moreover he seems to slip into 
the common error of controversialists (perhaps I am doing so myself) 
—he exaggerates the differences between the policies he supports 
and those he deplores. I have mentioned, for instance, that Certificate 
Courses have more in common with the traditional classes than he 
seems to think. 

I have several times already desiderated variety in extra-mural 
work, and the peaceful co-existence of the various kinds. Adult 
education has in the past tended to be much more uniform in kind 
than is necessary or desirable; this has been due partly to the regula- 
tions of the Ministry of Education, partly to inertia and unreasoned 
conservatism, and partly to convictions, of the Wiltshire and other 
kinds, which I regard as misguided or inadequate. The extra-mural 
public is small—the intellectual élite, I have argued—but it is large 
enough to present a range of demands, to which extra-mural depart- 
ments should respond with a range of provision. Let me quote the 
example of Vaughan College, Leicester, which Wiltshire would 
probably reckon fairly ‘new’ in its attitudes; I use this example 
because it is familiar to me, not because I think it unique or propose 
it as a model to the nation. The programme is made up of four main 
kinds of activity. (I omit here such other Departmental activities as 
Vacation Courses and work with H.M. Forces.) 

(1) Classes with enough characteristics of the Great Tradition to 
satisfy Wiltshire. They are non-vocational, non-certificate, 
liberal, Socratic, and formally non-selective; and they consti- 
tute the bulk of the programme. 

(2) Certificate Courses lasting three years, with one or two meet- 
ings weekly during 30-36 weeks in the year. The Certificate 
Course can only be joined after satisfying an interviewing 
committee, but the various classes which make up the Course 
are generally open to non-certificate students. 

(3) Research Projects and other high-level work, often in short- 
terminal classes, aimed at graduates or seasoned extra-mural 
students or professional workers in a particular field of study. 

(4) Lecture-courses and Saturday or week-end schools, usually 
intended for large audiences, taken by lecturers who are 
national or international authorities in their speciality. Such 
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men cannot often be persuaded to conduct long courses, but it 
is valuable to have the chance to hear and question them. 
‘Traditional’ adult education, with its stress on the small inti- 
mate class meeting over a long period, has tended to neglect 
the opportunities to obtain the services of eminent men; 
necessarily it has relied on the more easily obtainable mediocre 
men. 

All these activities seem to me valuable, and appropriate to a 
university. The audiences they attract are to some extent coincident, 
but some people will only attend, or have only the time to attend, 
one kind. I see no reason why, in the future, the ‘newer’ kinds must 
or will oust the more traditional. Meanwhile the newer kinds are 
attracting and helping some people to whom the older kinds made 
less, or no, appeal; this seems to me a gain, not a danger. Dons are 
always fearing that the addition of new subjects and departments to 
the internal régime of universities will ruin the prestige and influence 
of the traditional ones, but it is by no means clear that this has 
happened or must happen; the universities have been enriched, and 
the nation has benefited, by this enlargement. The analogy seems 
likely to hold for extra-mucal work. 


A MOVEMENT OR A SERVICE? 

Wiltshire maintains that the particular concern for liberal studies 
and social aims, characteristic of the Great Tradition, ‘inspired many 
generations of teachers and students’, and that the wider or ‘neutral’ 
policy of the new adult-educationists cannot inspire anybody: “thus 
an educational movement is becoming an educational service’. He is, 
to some extent, right in this respect; something valuable is being lost 
in some, though not all, parts of the new extra-mural work. One 
might suggest as an analogy the loss which occurred when the 
National Health Service replaced many local and voluntary charit- 
able activities. Nevertheless I am glad of the National Health 
Service, faulty though it may be and excellent though the bodies it 
replaced often were. Moreover, the analogy holds in another respect: 
charitable activities are often praiseworthy, but they may be tainted 
by elements of patronage and moral self-congratulation, and there are 
traces of the same weaknesses in at least the history of the Great 
Tradition. 

Wiltshire goes too far, however, when he claims that the new adult 
education is without ‘purpose and conviction’, and that unless it 
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borrows inspiration from the purposes and convictions of the Great 
Tradition, ‘adult education will go on in name but be dead in spirit’. 
The Great Tradition, splendid though it has been and still often is, 
has no monopoly of vital spirit. Universities internally have, as 
Wiltshire recognises, many of the characteristics of the new adult 
education; some internal departments are ‘dead in spirit’, some are 
not; and their deadness or aliveness depends less on whether their 
subjects or methods are new or traditional than on the personalities 
of their leading members. What fundamentally distresses Wiltshire 
here, I think, is that a multiple aim (he calls it ‘neutral’), such as the 
new adult education professes, provides less occasion for simple 
generous emotion than, say, the programme of the early WEA 
(traditional adult education in excelsis). There is, one might suggest, 
a bit of the educational Bevan about Wiltshire; is not Bevan alleged 
to have described the ‘new’ leader of his party as a ‘dessiccated calcu- 
lating machine’? But must university administrators and teachers 
be buoyed up by missionary enthusiasm of a kind quite so uncompli- 
cated as Wiltshire seems to demand? Did the English department to 
which he belonged describe itself as a ‘service’ or as a ‘movement’? 
Extra-mural departments have had more opportunity, certainly, than 
most internal departments to indulge in satisfying emotions about 
their job—about social réles and democratic notions—and these 
enthusiasms have done much good. The new complexity of extra- 
mural aims lends itself less well to such emotive phrases, but this does 
not mean that it altogether lacks soul or purpose. Most university 
teachers, even in such vocational subjects as Medicine or Chemistry, 
feel as well as think about their work, and though it would ill become 
me or my fellow new extra-rnuralists to claim, in the face of Wilt- 
shire’s qualms, that we are notably inspired or inspiring, I must ask 
him to believe that the idea of serving the community, by making 
available some of the very various facilities of a university, warms us, 
as the feeling of belonging to a movement clearly warms him. I may 
add that our students are not so dispirited as he may fear. His warn- 
ing that the new adult education may keep expanding ‘partly . . . 


‘ because the wheels have to be kept turning’ we must certainly take 


to heart; it is a temptation to which all of us, old or new, in extra- 
mural work are inevitably subject. But I do not intend to close down 
classes in which good and useful work is being done, merely because 
they may be accused of being the product of a service and not of a 
movement. 


THE NEW APPROACH IN UNIVERSITY 
ADULT EDUCATION 
by Thomas Kelly 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Liverpool 


EDUCATION in which Mr H. C. Wiltshire expounds what he 

regards as “The Great Tradition in University Adult Education’, 
and sets forth his doubts and fears regarding the new policy which 
seems to be replacing it. I am not sure whether Mr Wiltshire would 
class me with the innovators, but I suspect he would. In any case it 
might be of value if I were to attempt a reply. 

The great tradition, in Mr Wiltshire’s view, is concerned with the 
teaching of the humane or liberal studies, and especially those which 
have a social significance. The students are self-selected groups with 
no vocational motive in their study, and the most effective method of 
instruction is through small tutorial groups meeting for guided dis- 
cussion over a fairly long period. Over against this tradition, which 
gave university adult education a purpose and a principle, Mr Wilt- 
shire sets the new policy which obviously seems to him opportunist 
and unprincipled: it has abandoned the universities’ special com- 
mittal to the liberal and social studies; it provides vocational courses 
just as readily as non-vocational; it offers examinations and diplomas; 
it selects its students on the basis of educational qualifications; and it 
shows a tendency to abandon the tutorial technique for the lecture. 

I hope this brief summary does not do Mr Wiltshire’s argument 
an injustice. What is the answer? I can only speak, of course, in 
personal terms: there is no new ‘School’ in extra-mural education, 
and all those who are experimenting with new approaches have their 
own ideas. 

First I would say that, while everyone recognises the enormous 
importance of maintaining and propagating, in these times, the 
university tradition of liberal and humane study, Mr Wiltshire’s 
conception of this tradition is too narrow. We see this not only in the 
special importance which he attaches, as already noted, to the social 
studies, but also in some of the reasons he gives for the decay of the 
old tradition. One reason is that ‘the major economic and educational 
objectives from which the great tradition had derived much of its 
dynamic seem now to have been gained’. Another is that the working- 


I read with great interest the article in the last issue of ADULT 
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class intellectual deprived of a university education, who was so 
important a figure in the traditional form of university adult educa- 
tion, is becoming increasingly rare. In other words, he is really 
thinking of the great tradition in terms of classes in social studies 
aimed principally at working-class students and forming part of a 
‘movement’ aimed at the amelioration of working-class conditions: 
in short, he is thinking of the WEA tutorial class. 

Far be it for me to deny the valuable work that the WEA has 
done and is doing. I do think it should be said, however, that the real 
‘great tradition’ in university education has in itself nothing to do 
with social classes or social movements: it is a spirit and an attitude 
that persists through all social changes, and clothes itself in different 
forms to meet the needs of different times. The WEA tutorial class 
is one of its forms, and an extraordinarily fruitful one, but it was not 
the first, nor will it be the last. 

If we turn to consider what forms university liberal adult educa- 
tion can usefully take in this day and age, we may begin by saying 
that, in spite of all educational advances, there will probably be a 
continuing need for the tutorial class as we now know it, i.e. for 
serious long-term study of a non-vocational character open to all 
students without any qualification other than a willingness to accept 
the discipline of the class. And in spite of all the difficulties that have 
arisen in recent years it still seems to me that the best way of promot- 
ing such work is by the collaboration of the universities and the 
WEA. 

There are, however, other needs. In particular the advance of 
school education has produced a new clientéle in the products of our 
grammar schools, people with a solid grounding of general educa- 
tion, eager for more, able to advance much more rapidly, and fitted 
to embark on subjects beyond the range of a person with an 
elementary education. Until recent years the only provision made 
for this group has been in the form of short Extension courses, but 
experience in Liverpool and elsewhere has shown that they also feel 
the need for more prolonged and serious study. It is for this purpose 


.that in Liverpool we have devised the ‘University Study Course’, 


conducted on tutorial lines but commencing at a higher level because 
it takes for granted a minimum groundwork of general education. 
As one example I may cite a study course on Mathematics, which 
has now been continuing for three years and is about to meet for a 
fourth. It has no vocational purpose: it treats mathematics as a 
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liberal study; but it would clearly be impossible if the students had 
not a common foundation of knowledge. Would Mr Wiltshire regard 
this preliminary qualification as improper? Or would he regard it as 
improper to insist that entrants to a study course in Classical Greek 
Language and Literature should have a preliminary knowledge of 
Latin? 

Another new approach is through the vocational group. Mr Wilt- 
shire himself draws attention to the formidable increase in the tech- 
nical and professional qualifications required of young people nowa- 
days. He might also have mentioned the striking growth in the 
number of professional organizations which has resulted. Just 
because people are so absorbed in their professional interests it is 
often fruitful to approach them from this angle. This is no new thing. 
For many years the teaching profession has provided the nucleus for 
many adult education classes, including WEA tutorial classes. Every- 
one recognises that in part these teachers have a vocational interest, 
but this has not prevented them from approaching their studies in a 
liberal spirit. Now this approach is being extended and made more 
systematic, so that extra-mural programmes include courses for 
bankers, business men, personnel managers, policemen, and so on. 
Even the WEA is now basing much of its work on the vocational 
groups which are represented by the trade unions. 

Like Mr Wiltshire, I am dubious about diplomas and examina- 
tions. These do, I feel, emphasise the vocational aspect of such 
courses, and make it more difficult to adjust the courses to the needs 
of individual groups of students. In this matter, however, I am with- 
out experience, and it is fair to say that colleagues who have experi- 
mented with diploma courses do not appear to share my fears. 

Quite apart from the vocational approach to liberal study there is, 
I think, room for courses which are quite frankly vocational in 
character, whether they carry a diploma or not. This, of course, is not 
a part of the great tradition as defined by Mr Wiltshire, but it is fully 
in line with intra-mural teaching, which has always had a vocational 
as well as a liberal aspect. After all, there is no pattern of extra-mural 
teaching laid up in heaven. Extra-Mural departments have a right to 
do what seems to them most appropriate and useful in a particular 
social and educational context, and in the particular context of our 
own times it seems to me especially appropriate and useful for depart- 
ments to include in their provision high-level vocational courses of a 
type which cannot easily be provided by any other educational insti- 
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tution. I am thinking particularly of post-graduate courses designed 
to present the most recent advances in various fields of university 
work, 

Mr Wiltshire seems to dislike the idea that in respect of such 
courses an extra-mural department exercises a merely administrative 
function. Even if this were true, I do not think it need be deplored, 
but if a director has adequate expert advice at his disposal I see no 
reason why he should not exercise the same creative and directive 
function in respect of such courses as he is accustomed to exercise in 
relation to courses of the more traditional pattern. 

There are many more points one could take up, but I hope I have 
said enough to indicate that those of us who are experimenting with 
new approaches to university adult education are rot just unprincipled 
opportunists. I hope, too, that the fact that some of our experiments 
are successful will not prejudice Mr Wiltshire against them. 
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THE REGIONAL EUROPEAN SEMINAR ON 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 
by Lady Morris 
President, National Federation of County Associations 


E Seminar on the Universities and Adult Education held at 
Bangor from September rst to 14th, 1956, was sponsored by the 
United Kingdom National Commission for UNESCO and was 
attended by about forty delegates from fifteen countries, thirteen in 
Europe and two in North America. There were, in addition, about 
twenty other people—interpreters, office staff and wives of delegates 
—who also formed part of the community. This was a good size— 
large enough for variety and interest and small enough for it to be 
easy for people to get to know each other. There were plenty of 
opportunities for discussions outside the official programme, both 
in small groups and féte a téte. 

The languages used were English and French, but in fact so many 
of the delegates spoke and understood English well that it was 
possible to transact most of the business in the one language, thanks 
to the admirable work of simultaneous translation carried out by the 
interpreters. Social intercourse was not seriously affected since those 
members who spoke both languages were able to talk to the few for 
whom English was difficult. All the same difficulties of translation 
were apparent where the words could be accurately rendered and 
yet, in the context, stood for different things in the two languages. 
This created confusions that would not have arisen in a gathering 
of people with a single mother tongue. But this, after all, is inevitable 
in international conferences, and in attempting to understand one 
another we must learn not only what the ‘key words’ mean in them- 
selves, but what they mean in the context and what pictures they 
evoke in the minds of the different nationals. This is worth mention- 
ing if only to show the value of discussions over a period—a written 
translation, however accurate, may mislead when personal contacts 
over several days will create understanding. This was clearly brought 
out in the course of the Seminar. 

The Director of the Seminar was Professor R. D. Waller, who 
combined a wide grasp of the subject in all its ramifications with a 
personal gift for welding a collection of men and women with very 
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individual tastes and viewpoints into a coherent social group. For 
individual the delegates certainly were, and they brought a variety 
of experience to bear on the subject. This might well have resulted 
in inconclusive discussions for everyone was inclined, naturally, to 
draw on his own experience and generalise from that. The first 
reaction therefore was bound to be that there could be no common 
principles or goals for countries whose experience was so different. 
That something positive emerged from the coming together of view- 
points derived from such different backgrounds was due to two 
factors—first, to the guidance given by Professor Waller, and 
secondly to the deep conviction shared by everyone present of the 
importance of the subject. This meant that once the initial strange- 
ness had worn off, the differences fell into place and left an underly- 
ing sameness. This had, of course, been there all along, and did not 
spring from the conference—but the conference gave people an 
opportunity to look for it. That they did look for it, and partly find 
it, is a tribute to the type of people they were and the reasons they 
had for being keen on adult education and for coming to the Seminar. 

It goes without saying that the atmosphere was a friendly one, 
since the delegates had come to Bangor because they believed in adult 
education and wished to study it together—what could not have been 
taken for granted beforehand was that they had come to learn as 
well as to state their own views, but this soon emerged from the give 
and take of discussion. 

In trying to estimate the extent of agreement on fundamental 
issues that was achieved by the Seminar, it would perhaps be best to 
start by setting out the main points at issue. The differences, both in 
theory and in practice, were emphatic and clearly defined and a 
recognition of what they were is essential if the value of what was 
achieved in common purpose and learning from one another is to be 
appreciated. For what was achieved by this fortnight’s discussion was 
sufficient to form at least a starting point for progress both in each 
country separately and on a common front. 

The Seminar was held under the auspices of the United Kingdom: 
its programme was planned in this country and it took place here. 
This in itself—quite apart from the fact that the United Kingdom 
has been a pioneer in the type of adult education in which Universities 
and universities participate—naturally threw into prominence a 
picture which was more familiar to us than to our colleagues from 
abroad. Indeed it was clearly stated in the preliminary paper that 
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“British experience should provide the basis for the Seminar, the 
ultimate object being the general exchange of opinions and informa- 
tion which it is hoped may contribute to the development of 
university participation in adult education’. It quickly became 
apparent, however, that, although the questions to which answers 
were sought from the participating countries were questions which 
arose from experience in the United Kingdom and did not find a 
parallel everywhere else, the other delegates were going to lose no 
time in using these as a jumping-off ground from which to embark 
on descriptions of the activities in their own countries and from 
which to draw comparisons and conclusions as to what had been 
done in the past and could be done in the future. This was salutary 
for the United Kingdom delegates, who cannot fail to have noticed 
that, side by side with extreme personal friendliness to this country 
and generous recognition of what we had achieved in the field of 
adult education, was a positive view point as to what was practical 
and desirable elsewhere. 

The most dramatic contrast was presented by the French who 
sent an extremely high-powered delegation, though the drama of the 
situation was reduced when it was discovered that the key words 
‘University’ and ‘adult education’ meant different things in French 
and English. The correct translation of ‘University’ in our sense is 
université with a small ‘u’, while Université spelt with a capital 
means the whole system of education from the infant school upwards. 
‘Adult education’ is rightly translated cours d’adultes, but as this 
term is used in France for elementary courses there were some mis- 
understandings to be cleared up. The French were evidently relieved 
to learn that the staff of our universities did not consider it to be their 
function to teach the ABC though they still found it difficult to 
understand our evident enjoyment of hobnobbing with la masse 
populaire. But although the difference was ultimately found to be 
less dramatic than at one time seemed the case, it none the less 
existed and indeed went to the heart of the question at issue—how 
far should the universities and university participate in adult educa- 
tion? After a fortnight together we found one another agreeable 
individuals and even discovered chinks in each other’s armour— 
since the French admitted having courses for Trade Unionists taught 
by university teachers while we could deny the soft impeachment 
that some of the education provided by our extra-mural departments 
failed to reach a very high standard, but this could not obscure the 
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real differences between us, both in theory and in practice. 

The French view is that it is no part of the duty of a university 
(in our sense) to meet the needs for adult education of extra-mural 
students. They are even doubtful whether university teachers should 
engage in work of this kind, and claim that the needs of every 
section of the community are met within the framework of the 
educational system (Université with a capital U). To the criticism 
that their universities (small u) are aloof from the needs and aspira- 
tions of the adult population and are out of touch with the comuni- 
ties of which they form part they reply that their contribution is none 
the less real for being indirect, since on the one hand the benefits of 
their research are available to all and on the other they provide the 
training for teachers who will be able to give the type of education 
required by extra-mural students. In fact, of course, they go further 
than this in certain definite fields—for example in the course for 
Trade Unionists conducted by university teachers and organised by 
the University of Strasbourg, and the frequent appearance on tele- 
vision and sound radio of university professors and lecturers speak- 
ing inevitably to audiences far wider than those attending intra- 
mural courses. Even with these qualifications, however, what is done 
and what is approved in France is clearly different from the theory 
and practice here. We maintain that because adult education is con- 
cerned with information and ideas and is of vital importance to 
democratic societies it cannot be carried on without the active partici- 
pation of universities and university teachers. The French agree about 
its importance—their presence in force at the Seminar and their 
active participation in it would be evidence of this even if they had 
not agreed to the final resolutions which were unanimously adopted 
by members of the Seminar—but they are prepared to let the universi- 
ties stand aside almost entirely from the practical job of providing 
teachers of university standing to impart to extra-mural students the 
information and ideas needed by an educated democracy. 

What is the position in the other countries represented at the 
Seminar? Nowhere, except in some of the universities of the U.S.A., 
are there extra-mural departments at all comparable with those in 
the British universities, though everywhere university teachers play 
some part in extra-mural work. In Denmark, which is rightly 
regarded as a pioneer in adult education, the university has never 
held the most important réle, though there has been for more than 
half a century a university extension movement organised by a 
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central committee appointed by the universities. In Norway and 
Sweden the position is similar and lectures and study groups taken 
by university staff are arranged. In Belgium and in Austria the 
universitics are not directly concerned, but in Belgium they help to 
subsidise extension courses and summer schools for teachers, while 
in Austria they provide the adult education movement with many of 
its teacbers and with a general supervision of standards. In Eire they 
arrange special courses for older students which lead to a degree and 
evening classes for which they award diplomas. In Switzerland the 
University of Basle holds courses for the general public and all the 
Swiss universities admit the public to some of their lectures. The 
approach of one of the delegates from the Netherlands was a prac- 
tical one—he believed in the value of adult education but did not 
feel that it mattered whether or no the university was responsible for 
its organisation. The delegate from Western Germany gave the 
impression that though there was at present no great enthusiasm in 
his country for direct participation by the universities in adult educa- 
tion, opinion was changing and university teachers were playing an 
increasing part in work in the field and thereby breaking down the 
mutual misunderstanding between the universities and the public 
which had existed in the past. In Yugo-Slavia there appear to be no 
special courses for extra-mural students, but there is no age limit for 
admission to the university. The case of Italy is different again in 
that the universities have entered the field of adult education in a 
specialised way by promoting schools for social workers. These are 
adult students studying under the auspices of a university and when 
trained they will go out as pioneers of adult education of the type 
which is needed in the villages, particularly in the South. In the 
words of the Italian memorandum ‘these schools . . . adopt a very 
positive attitude towards the problems of present-clay society in that 
they aim at preparing for and developing a new form of society. 
Again, with Italy’s present shortage of adult education workers, 
social workers tend almost everywhere to perform this extra duty by 
launching and co-ordinating adult education work, particularly in 
the Social Centres’. This is a case of indirect participation by the 
universities somewhat on the French model, They are not disinter- 
ested in adult education but feel that their function is to train those 
who will carry it out rather than to undertake it themselves and it is 
clear from the Italian memo that for some time at least the universi- 
ties’ contribution will have to be made in this way. 
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These brief references to the different pattern of university partici- 
pation in adult education in the countries represented at the Seminar 
will have shown how little such education there would be if nothing 
was done apart from what is undertaken by the universities. The 
wider subject of adult education in all its forms was not officially 
under consideration at the Seminar, but it was never far from 
people’s minds and was constantly raised in discussion. This was 
inevitable since the proper réle of the universities cannot be con- 
sidered in a vacuum. It is bound to be seen as part of a greater whole. 
The questions at issue as to whether the part it was playing was the 
right one, and if not what changes should and could take place only 
made sense if account was taken of the overall situation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there was considerable discussion of the 
work of voluntary bodies and that comparisons were drawn of their 
relative strength in the different countries and of their relationship 
both to the universities and to the statutory authorities. The Workers’ 
Educational Association in this country and its opposite numbers in 
Scandinavia and the Trades Unions are probably the strongest volun- 
tary bodies in the field, but it was clear in all the discussions that 
though the conception of a ‘providing body’ as understood in the 
United Kingdom was strange to many of our colleagues from 
abroad, the idea of groups of citizens coming together for the pur- 
poses of study was familiar, and this, atter all, is the basis of voluntary 
movement in education. The needs of such groups, however, would, 
in many countries be more likely to be met by the education authori- 
ties than by a voluntary body existing for the purpose. 

No part of the field of adult education in fifteen countries was 
excluded from the discussions at Bangor, but it is clearly impossible 
in a short account of what took place there to do more than mention 
the importance of the whole as a vitally necessary background to that 
special part—the universities and adult education—which formed 
the subject of the Seminar. 

It was necessary to glance at the whole field in order to form a 
judgment as to how much the universities should do, all present were 


. agreed both that they should do something and also they alone could 


never meet all needs. However wide they spread their influence there 
will be some adults who need and desire education for whom they 
cannot cater; however restricted their sphere there will always be 
some extra-mural students for whom they think it right to provide. 
Between the two extremes there were wide differences of view, but 
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on one point there was agreement—that the universities have 
standards to maintain. This is not to say that there was complete 
agreement on what those standards should in practice be, but no one 
could deny that there is such a thing as a university standard, which 
implies not only a knowledge of the subject and a capacity to impart 
it to others, but a respect for truth and an objectivity of judgment, 
without which the subjects that couch man as an individual moral 
being and as a member of society cannot be studied. Subjects of this 
kind are not the whole field of adult education but they are a part 
of it. where university standards are especially needed. But in all 
subjects where serious students wish to attain university standards 
and are intellectually capable of doing so—whether or no they spend 
three or more years within the walls—the universities have a task to 
perform either directly by organising the necessary courses or by 
supplying the teachers to the voluntary bodies and the educational 
authorities who are making the arrangements. 

The universities have another task which is even more difficult to 
describe. It lies in their forming a real part of the communities to 
which they belong, and thereby benefiting both themselves and those 
outside. The importance of this task was recognised in the resolutions 
which it was unanimously agreed to ask UNESCO to recommend 
to the educational authorities of the countries represented. The reso- 
lutions drew attention to the importance of adult education in the 
modern world and added ‘enterprises of such profound social 
importance cannot be a matter of indifference to universities in any 
country’. 

Agreement on these resolutions will help forward the work in 
the various countries, and the work of international understanding, 
but this is not all that came out of the Seminar. Something emerged 
which could not be included in any resolution nor in any written 
report of what took place, but it could only be experienced by those 
who were present. This something was the recognition of the vital 
importance of adult education in democratic societies. It may be said 
that lip service would have to be paid at a gathering of this kind, but 
what we witnessed was a great deal more than lip service—we saw 
without a shadow of doubt that people really meant what they said, 
when they testified to the value of adult education and what it meant 
to those who took part in it. The deep satisfaction felt by those who 
were actually working in the field was one of the most startling 
impressions at the Seminar—greater than the differences between 
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countries was the difference between people in any country who 
actually knew what it was like to teach adult students and those 
who only theorised about it. It was impossible not to feel that those 
who had experienced this satisfaction simply felt that the others had 
missed a priceless privilege, while those others who sincerely believed 
that universities and university teachers were wasting time in this 
field would change their attitude once they had tried it for them- 
selves. The testimony of those who spoke of what they, as university 
men and women, had gained from studying a subject together with 
people from the world outside, may in the end do far more to prove 
the value of this type of education than any defence of one system or 
another. The justification of the system is in the end only that it 
gives teacher and taught the opportunities to come together, and the 
greatest tribute that could be paid to our system is surely that with all 
its faults and its failings this is what it does. Bring the teacher and 
the students together and leave it to them. 
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AFTER CONFERENCE 
by F. W. Jessup 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, National Institute of Adult 
Education 


| HAVE been told by the Secretary to write a short essay contain- 

ing reflections on the 1956 Conference. That it was successful 
seemed to be the generally held view of those who took part in it: 
the opening and closing addresses by Sir George Barnes, Principal 
of the University College of North Staffordshire, our hosts for the 
week-end, and Mr Basil Taylor, Librarian of the Royal College of 
Art, were both admirable; it was encouraging to find that one so 
eminent in the museum world as Dr D. B. Harden was prepared to 
welcome and, in general, to support the working party’s report on 
Museums and Adult Education; the group discussions were lively 
and useful, the more so because the conference had a theme the rele- 
vance and coherence of which were fairly obvious to the participants, 
and not only to the organisers; the Annual General Meeting was the 
best attended for some years; the reception by the North Staffordshire 
Committee for Adult Education was cordial, and the College Senior 
Common Rooms formed a handsome setting for it; the College was 
warm and fed us well, and the little huts (or Halls of Residence) 
proved far more comfortable inside than their external appearance 
promised. Finally, and most importantly, the rain held off. These, 
surely, are the features of a successful conference? 

From time to time questions are asked, perhaps more often in 
private than in public, about the purpose and the achievements of the 
Institute. It was therefore useful to have, in the Report which was 
submitted to the Annual Meeting, a summary of the policy review 
which had been undertaken by the Council. The National Founda- 
tion (to which the Institute is heir) was established in the first flush 
of post-war reformist enthusiasm, and in so far as there has occasion- 
ally been expressed a vague dissatisfaction at the Institute’s achieve- 
ment, it is probably in part a reflection of the disappointment, which 
most of us feel, that many of the high hopes of a decade ago remain 
incompletely fulfilled, and that things in the post-war world have 
proved more difficult than war-time enthusiasm had foreseen. At 
times, moreover, the limited purpose which the Foundation was 
intended to serve has been lost to sight: it was not intended to take 
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over the functions of, or to supplant, any of the existing bodies in the 
field of adult education—Ministry of Education, Local Education 
Authorities, or Responsible Bodies. It was intended to serve as a body 
which could represent the adult education movement as a whole, and 
to provide a forum for discussion. Within these limits, as the Report 
showed, the Institute has a record of solid achievement to its credit, 
and a future programme of useful work which is likely to stretch its 
resources to the full. Finally, as Secretaries-General are obliged to 
remind us frequently, co-operative organisations are not self-activa- 
ting, but depend for their success upon the extent to which the co- 
operation of their members is active co-operation; the Institute 
resembles a piece of machinery in that its output cannot exceed the 
energy put into it. 

Activity, mental as well as physical, was certainly expected, of the 
participants in the conference, for, in addition to having to trek from 
point to point on the College campus, they were asked to discuss a 
number of specific questions arising from the report of Mr Deacon’s 
working party on museums, and from Sir George Barnes’s address 
on radio and television. The discussions were vigorous, and, if there 
was ever any tendency to wander from the point, it was gently 
curbed by the group chairmen. It says much for the relevance of the 
discussions which took place in six separate groups that it proved 
possible, at the Annual Meeting, to present some sort of distillation 
of the various conclusions arrived at. 

Most of the groups started, in the approved way, to clear the 
ground by making a number of definitions and distinctions. In dis- 
cussing museums, for example, it was necessary to decide which of 
the wide variety of institutions that used the title ‘museum’ were 
relevant for our purpose. Even when the genus ‘museum’ has been 
established, several species are to be distinguished: different museums 
have different purposes, they cater for different clientéles, and in 
presentation they should use the method appropriate to their own 
clientéle. In fact, of course, very few museums serve only one pur- 
pose or one clientéle. Every museum worthy of the name recognises 
that it has three functions, namely, conservation, research, and edu- 
cation. Whitst museum curators may feel that the working party’s 
report over-emphasises the third function, that emphasis follows 
from the nature of the Institute’s interest in museums and, in any 
case, as it is a function which many museums have not fully accepted 
in the past, no harm is likely to be done in stressing the educational 
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function at the present time. 

This function may take one of two forms: a museum may be used 
as an adjunct to an outside course, or adult education courses may 
be held by and within the museum. So that museums may be used 
effectively as adjuncts to outside courses it is essential that there 
should be more flexibility in opening hours. For many people the 
only possible time for a visit is the evening: but to keep museums 
open for long hours would be possible only with additional staff. 
Curators are almost invariably glad for their museums to be used 
as adjuncts to outside courses, but they usually wait for the initiative 
to come from the outside. Outsiders often do not know the resources 
of the museum, with the danger of the Earl of Chatham—Sir 
Richard Strachan situation repeating itself. It would be good if 
sometimes the museum would take the initiative; in the larger 
museums, for example, there might be an assistant curator with a 
special responsibility for keeping in contact with adult education 
courses. In some overseas museums there are friendly, unofficial 
attendants, not in uniform, who encourage visitors to look at, instead 
of merely glance at, the exhibits, and perhaps talk about them (rather 
as the guides did in the ‘Art for the People’ exhibitions at the British 
Institute); could not something of the same kind be done in the 
museums of this country ? 

Many curators are conscious of the value of museum-centred 
courses on adult education. In general, development along these 
lines is held up by lack of staff and lack of suitable teaching rooms. 
Museums cannot play a full part in adult education unless they are 
given more money. 

Although it is occasionally true that local resources, e.g. from 
industry, can be diverted to the aid of a museum, in general the 
additional money that museums need must come from the public 
purse. Because of the value of museums to the adult education move- 
ment and because of their importance in preserving, strengthening 
and spreading national culture, the adult education movement is 
closely concerned to see museums are given the support that they 
need. The suggestion made in the working party’s report that public 
money should flow to the major museums through a body corre- 
sponding to the University Grants Committee was generally felt by 
the discussion groups, to involve constitutional and political diff- 
culties of such a kind as to make it impracticable. That a Minister 
should have, however, a responsibility for ensuring the adequacy of 
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the museum service throughout the country seems desirable. The 
analogy is not complete, but it is worth remarking how much more 
seriously local authorities have undertaken the preservation of their 
archives since the Master of the Rolls was given responsibility for 
ensuring the preservation of certain classes of semi-public records. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum is a shining demonstration of the 
thesis that a museum which is under the jurisdiction of a govern- 
ment department need not behave in a routine, unimaginative way. 
The major museums, at least, might possibly become the responsi- 
bility of a special commission under a Government Department, 
something on the lines of the Inspectorate of Ancient Monuments 
within the Ministry of Works; or an Arts Council type of organisa- 
tion might prove to be more suitable. 


Local museums must clearly look to local government for the 
increased financial resources that they so much need. They ought to 
be free from strict, minute control; they ought to be free to exercise 
the kind of imagination that the Victoria and Albert has shown to 
be not incompatible with proper control of public expenditure. Local 
authorities, moreover, should recognise that museums and libraries 
serve different purposes and that to make the museum curator sub- 
servient to the librarian is to confuse separate functions. 


The working party’s report suggests that a survey is needed of 
the present situation as it exists on the ground. This view met with 
general support amongst those by whom it was discussed at the 
conference, but the suggestion that the survey should be undertaken 
by university Extra-Mural Departments was not thought to be the 
most appropriate for all parts of the country. 


Before the days of Sir Mortimer Wheeler it would have been 
cifficult to link the remarks which follow on television and broad- 
casting with the preceding comments on museums. We must be 
grateful to him for enabling us to bridge what, a few years ago, would 
have seemed an impassable abyss. 


Sir George Barnes concluded his penetrating review of sound and 
television broadcasting as aspects of adult education by asking three 
questions: first, should sound broadcasting be more local in organisa- 
tion and character? secondly, can the quality of demonstration in 
television be harnessed to an educational need? thirdly, how can 
exact discourse be preserved when, for many people, pictures are 
becoming the main medium of communication ? 
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On the first of these questions opinion was divided, but many 
people agreed that the possibilities offered by VHF ought to be used 
to develop local variety (not of the music hall kind) in programmes, 
and thought that educational bodies might well be given some oppor- 
tunity of participating in the direction cf local programmes. It was 
recognised that this would involve an amendment of the BBC 
charter. No doubt was expressed that the ultimate responsibility for 
all sound broadcasting should rest with the BBC. Perhaps for the 
sake of the completeness of the record, it ought to be said that some 
members of the 1956 conference did not believe that sound broad- 
casting had any future. 

A short answer to Sir George Barnes’s second question is that TV 
demonstration can be harnessed to an educational need in two ways: 
first, by giving pictorial demonstrations of a kind which are impos- 
sible in the ordinary adult education class, and, secondly, by offering 
complete courses especially for those people for whom a visual 
approach is more suitable than a verbal one. These are, in a sense, 
the obvious answers to the question, and much more time would be 
needed to develop the ideas usefully than was possible during the 
few hours that were available for discussion at the confeence. 

The fear which underlies the third question, that exact discourse 
is prejudiced by the increasing use of pictorial communication, was 
thought to be probably exaggerated. Exact discourse has never been 
a pastime indulged in by a large section of the community, certainly 
not by those amongst whom the picture-lookers are in the majority. 
However, everyone (the two-thirds of the conference who had no 
television sets as well as the one-third who had them) agreed that 
television ought to be taken seriously, that an attitude of disdainful 
superiority is good neither for television nor adult education, and 
that there is need for a proper study of the medium, in which the 
universities ought to concern themselves. Both with sound and with 
visual broadcasting, as with the cinema and the press, the greatest 
danger is an habitual under-estimate of the intelligence of audiences. 
When people complain about the newspaper or the television pro- 
gramme, they rarely do so on the ground that they could not under- 
stand or appreciate what was offered them. The usual complaint is 
that the offerings are an insult to their intelligence. 

It is too much to hope that there will be a significant chang: in the 
character of our widely-read newspapers, of our films, or even of our 
radio programmes in consequence of the discussions which took place 
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at Keele on a September Saturday in 1956. Nevertheless, it is through 
discussions of this kind that public opinion and, eventually, action is 
influenced, and, in providing a meeting-place where discussion could 
take place of questions which so vitally concern the education of 
adults in the widest sense, the Institute was surely achieving one of 
the purposes which the Founding Fathers had in mind ten years ago. 
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THE BOWES MUSEUM, BARNARD CASTLE 
I. RESCUE OPERATION 
by H. J. Boyden 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Durham Colleges, and Chairman 
of the Durham County Council Bowes Museum Committee 


HE Bowes Museum at Barnard Castle has long been known in 

the Museum World for its art treasures. For many years the 

Durham Colleges Extra-Mural Board and the Barnard Castle 
Branch of the WEA have held meetings there and have been inter- 
ested in its development as a focal point for artistic and cultural inter- 
est for the region. Perhaps the general public of Durham and the 
North Riding has been more apt to regard it as a place for a coach 
excursion or a pleasant place to visit during a holiday in Teesdale. 
No one can pass through Barnard Castle, whether en route to Black- 
pool from the industrial areas of the North East or to High Force, 
without seeing this imitation Versailles set in the middle of fields. 

John Bowes, who built the Museum, left to it most of his own 
large collection of works of art and endowed it handsomely. The 
combined effects of post-war inflation and the lack of additional 
financial support for the Museum meant an ever-increasing struggle 
on the part of the Trustees to make ends meet. Alone of the Lecal 
Authorities which were interested in the educational direction of the 
Museum, the Durham County Council made a substantial grant 
(viz. £1,000 a year) but this grant was not enough to keep the 
Museum solvent. On April rst, 1955, the gap between income and 
expenditure threatened to grow so large that the Trustees announced 
that they would have to close the Museum at the end of that summer. 
Mr T. Wake, M.A., the devoted Curator, had struggled for many 
years to improve the Museum’s equipment, strengthen the Art 
Gallery and build up a Teesdale Collection covering the Dale's 
history. But he and his staff were given six months notice on April 
Ist, 1955, and the outlook seemed black indeed. 

A few days before the notice to close the Museum was issued, the 
Trustees met a special County Committee to explain the desperate 
position of the Museum. After the meeting the Committee instructed 
the Chief Officers of the County Council to prepare a comprehensive 
report on the costs likely to arise if the County Council took over the 
Museum and on the steps necessary to make certain improvements. 
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At this point the Carnegie Trustees, acting with considerable 
promptitude, asked to meet representatives of the County Council. 
On June 27th, 1955, Sir George Dyson and his colleagues expressed 
the very great concern of the Carnegie Trustees at the prospect of the 
Museum’s being closed and stressed the desirability of the County 
Council’s taking over the Museum. Shortly after this meeting the 
Carnegie Trustees made a grant of £1,000 to the Bowes Museum and 
persuaded the Pilgrim Trust to make a similar grant in the hope that 
the Museum could be kept open while the County Council was 
deciding its policy. 

On January 6th, 1956, the special Committee was in a position to 
report to the County Council who, at the February meeting, agreed 
to assume financial responsibility for the Museum if the Trustees 
should ask them to take it over. This decision was the subject of 
many favourable comments both in the press and in the art world: 
The Times, on February 24th, said that the Council’s decision ‘is 
certainly right, for it would have been a local as well as a national 
disaster had the Trustees been forced to close their doors’. Mr H. 
Brooke, the Secretary of the Royal Academy, wrote: ‘It is the best 
and most sensible decision in the art world for some time.’ 

However, there was still a good deal of paper work to be done. 
The Minister of Education was asked to issue a new scheme under 
the Charitable Trusts Act, and it appeared at first that there would 
be no objectors. The Trustees approved the substance of the new 
scheme and it was only a few days before the expiry of the time for 
objections that an objection was taken to the inclusion of one item 
in the schedule of investments. This, the details of which would make 
a good chapter in a Victorian melodrama, merely delayed the sealing 
of the scheme until July 23rd, 1956. On that day, the County Council 
was appointed sole Trustee and assumed full financial responsibility 
for the Museum. 

The Council had been anxious that repairs to the building, instal- 
lation of electricity, redecoration, improvement of staffing and so on 
should proceed as quickly as possible, and, in anticipation of the 
new Trust deed, had instructed its appropriate Chief Officers to 
report in defail on what was required. These reports were considered 
by the new County Council Sub-Committee at once and the urgent 
items approved. The Committee is already considering the institution 
of a School Museum Service and the part which the Museum could 
play in the cultural life of the County. 

34 
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As a first experiment a Summer School in Painting and Fine Art 
was arranged by the Durham Coileges Extra-Mural Department in 
August. Some thirty students, half from Durham and the remainder 
from other parts of the country, assembled for a painting course 
based on exhibits in the Museum. In the mornings the Curator 
lectured on the Schools of Painting in the Museum and afterwards, 
under expert guidance, students engaged in landscape, portrait or 
still-life painting. Professor de Sausmarez of Leeds University, when 
opening the Course, mentioned his pleasure in finding a University 
blending the practical with the theoretical in this type of course. 
There is no question that the students were enthusiastic and it was 
difficult to persuade them to leave their painting for the lighter 
activities that accompany summer schools. My colleague, Mr 
McTague, discusses this course more fully below. Soon, minor exhi- 
bitions will be arranged in Technical Colleges or in other centres 
using the great variety of works in the Museum’s possession. Lecture 
recitals, painting exhibitions and possibly studio work in the Museum 
may well be a thing of the future. It is too early to give a clear picture 
of the new educational possibilities, but there is no doubt that the 
County Council is keen to increase popular interest in art through 
the Museum and its staff: it is equally clear, from the public concern 
expressed when it was known that the Museum might close, that the 
Bowes Museum has many friends throughout the region. One of the 
ways in which the Museum can play its maximum part in the cultural 
life of the North East is through the co-operation of the County 
Education Committee, the Extra-Mural Department, the Technical 
Colleges and the Workers’ Educational Association. 

In Durham there is a long tradition of co-operation between these 
bodies in the field of Adult Education. The rich resources of the 
Bowes Museum, strengthened by the financial backing of the County 
Council, will offer still more scope for development. 


Il. THE PAY-OFF—FIRST INSTALMENT 
by G. McTague 
Staff Tutor, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Durham Colleges 
The opportunity for a painter, when confronted with a particular 
problem, to refer immediately, under the guidance of a tutor, to 


some masterpiece in which a similar problem has been solved, does 
not often present itself. That, however, was a daily practice at the 
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Bowes Museum Summer School held from August 11th to 18th, 
1956, sponsored by the Durham Colleges Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies and directed personally by Mr Boyden. 

The students, ranging from those with no experience to some with 
considerable competence, painted in an immense studio in the 
Museum or out of doors in the Museum’s gardens and park. 
Beginners were provided with paint and brushes, palette, canvas 
paper, oil and turpentine. A handsome study stocked with an exten- 
sive art library from the Curator’s collection and from the County 
Library was provided for those whose interest lay rather in the theory, 
history and appreciation of art. At the end of the course this room 
also housed an exhibition of students’ work which I appraised and 
criticised. Each student was represented by one painting and their 
efforts were sufficiently successful for several of the works to be ear- 
marked for showing at the Exhibition to be held next May under the 
auspices of the Extra-Mural Department. These include paintings 
by students who were first introduced to painting during the Course. 

Looking back it is not easy to say why the work produced was so 
high in quality and rich in variety. There was, of course, the magic 
of the place and its beautiful setting; the richly furnished rooms 
covering the centuries from the sixteenth to the nineteenth; the 
masterpieces by El Greco, Goya, Primaticcio, Tiepolo, Boucher, 
Fragonard, Courbet; the charm of Sassetta and the early works of 
the Netherlands and Germany. And all this was introduced to the 
students by the Curator, Mr Wake, who started the day’s work by 
dealing with the development of the various European schools of 
painting. 

Then, after sociable morning coffee, painting began in the studio 
or out of doors. In the studio, models, materials and objects for still 
life groups were all available. The groups consisted in the main of 
charming pieces from the Museum collection or of flowers and 
foliage from the Museum gardens and park. The availability of these 
Museum pieces certainly stimulated the students to create original 
paintings and to devise interesting groups. 

After lunch, provided in the Museum’s tea-room, painting was 
re-commenced and the students were invited, severally or individu- 
ally, as the tutor thought fit, to examine particular paintings in the 
Museum collection. The main object in this was to help students 
technically, but incidentally to lead them on to a finer appreciation 
of painting. Work ended officially at 4 p.m. but in fact many students 
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continued until 5.30 p.m. 

It was not envisaged that the students would attend the Museum 
every evening but it was perhaps a measure of their enthusiasm that 
they would not countenance a free evening. Music recitals in the 
magnificent Bowes Room occupied three evenings. Dr Reid presided 
at these and although for the most part the enjoyment of the music 
wa: the only object, a lively discussion ensued, on one occasion, on 
whether the music of a particular age and country reflects a similar 
spirit to that of the contemporaneous painting. The question of 
romantic and classical art followed and next day the paintings in the 
Museum were perhaps looked at more keenly. Film shows on differ- 
ent aspects of painting, excursions and yet more painting occupied 
the other evenings. 

The technical difficulties of the students were referred to towards 
the end of the course when I lectured on the development of tech- 
niques from the Sienese and Florentines to the French painters of 
the nineteenth century. Of the paintings in the Museum selected as 
examples, perhaps the most rewarding was El Greco’s famous ‘St. 
Peter’ which shows, as few paintings do, what can result from an 
economy of means and a mastery of technique. We like to think that 
during this Course we succeeded in putting into practice what Pro- 
fessor de Sausmarez in his introductory lecture described as most 
necessary in the arts today: combining theory with practice whilst 
retaining the individuality of the student. 

The course was all the more noteworthy for being sponsored by a 
University Department, in conjunction with the Northern District 
of the WEA, the Durham County Education Committee and the 
former Trustees of the Bowes Museum. All the experience, scholar- 
ship and practical help of the Curator were at our disposal. Dr D. S. 
Reid, a Staff Tutor in History, was available to help and advise on 
history and research. Landscape sketching and painting was 
organised by Mr Cartner, whilst I dealt with the work in the Studio. 

There is little doubt that next year a similar course will be organ- 
ised—there has already been a demand for it—and it may be that 
other interesting developments will follow which could very well 
widen opportunities for adult art students. 


DAY-RELEASE FOR LIBERAL STUDIES 
by A. H. Thornton 
Deputy Director, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Nottingham 


It falls into three phases: the first from 1922 to the outbreak of 

war; the second from 1947 to 1952 and the third from 1952 
onwards. The first course, established in 1922, required students to 
attend for two days a week and to take part in certain portions of the 
internal courses at the University, with in addition special classes 
conducted by members of the staff of the Extra-Mural Department. 
In 1924 a special committee (the Miners’ Welfare Joint Adult Educa- 
tion Committee) was set up on the initiative of Professor Peers, then 
Head of the University’s Adult Education Department, to encourage 
recruitment from the coalfield. The Committee offered Scholarships 
to the Two-Day Course, and secured the consent of the colliery 
companies in the area of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire for the 
day-time release without pay of the holders on Mondays and Tues- 
days during terms, while continuing their coal-mining work for the 
rest of the week. The number of awards per session began at five, 
increased to a maximum of fifteen in 1930, and was normally six 
until the outbreak of war in 1939 interrupted the scheme. Some 
eighty men in all held scholarships, some for two sessions. A long 
and continuing tradition of day-release for non-technical studies was 
thus established in this part of the Midland coalfield. 

The Course offered was based on English, History and Economics, 
and the Scholarships, of {50 per annum, covered fees, travelling 
expenses, cost of books, and, in part, loss of wages. This non-voca- 
tional course fitted in with the other adult educational activities of 
the Committee, and aimed at developing the potentialities of the 
students. Its success may be judged by the fact that twenty-one 
holders continued formal studies, and obtained University degrees 
or other recognised qualifications; one is now a senior International 


Te history of day-release courses in Nottingham is a long one. 


_ Civil Servant, one a member of the National Coal Board, two are 


senior officials of the East Midland Division of the Coal Board, and 
one a University Lecturer. One is a colliery manager, one has written 
several novels and a number are in the teaching profession. 

The renewal of the scheme, on a One-Day basis after the war in 
1947, was largely due to the help of one of the old students, then an 
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official of the East Midland Division of the Coal Board. With his 


assistance, the scheme was revived specifically for the coal-mining 
industry, in 1947, and ran, in this form, until the complete reorgan- 
isation of the Welfare side of the industry in 1952. 

It was not conceivable that a thirty-year tradition of day-release 
courses in the liberal studies could be allowed to lapse. The Extra- 
Mural Department of the University and the East Midland District 
of the Workers Educational Association therefore directed their 
minds to the question: what kind of course is now appropriate to 
this industry in today’s circumstances? The old course had, avowedly, 
set out to find the ‘high-flyer’ and, having found him, to help him 
realise himself to the full. The after-careers of some of the students, 
quoted in the opening paragraphs of this account, demonstrate the 
success of the course and demonstrate, too, that a need for this kind 
of super-salvage operation still existed in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Did 
it still exist to the same extent in 1953? Were we still justified in 
applying our resources to finding the few and equipping them, more 
often than not, for careers outside the Mining Industry? 

These and other considerations finally led to a set of assumptions 
quite different from those on which the old course had been based. 
First, it was felt that the new course should be designed to appeal to 
a larger number of men than had been accommodated in any one 
year of the old course. Secondly, the content of the course ought to 
have a general appeal, and be practical and not too obviously 
academic in its approach. Thirdly, it was envisaged that almost all 
students would not only stay in the mining industry but would also 
stay at their old jobs. It seemed that it might be possible to build up, 
over the years, a sizable body of men with some training in the 
collection and assessment of facts, in the dispassionate study of con- 
troversial problems and in the essentials of verbal and written 
communication. Such men, fed back at their own level into the coal- 
field, might well provide a steadying, constructive and thoughtful 
element in local leadership. They might, too, find for themselves 
personal confidence and satisfaction in this opportunity to enlarge 
their knowledge and equipment. The success of the whole venture 
depended upon a fourth assumption: that there existed in the industry 
a widely spread but unexpressed demand for education of the non- 
technical adult kind closely related to the experience and needs of day 
to day life in the coalfield. Lastly, we took courage from the fact that 
Day-Release courses of a similar kind had already been successfully 
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established at Sheffield, although in the event our own courses 
turned out to be quite different from the Sheffield ones in their 
curriculum and in the method of financing them. 

With these notions in mind the WEA set about preparing the 
ground. Throughout the sessions of 1952-3 and 1953-4 a series of 
week-end and one-day schools were held, specifically for workers in 
the mining industry. In all, twelve residential week-end schools and 
a much larger number of one-day schools were conducted in various 
parts of the coalfield during the period of preparation. These courses 
served to stimulate interest, to give a number of men an introduction 
to the feel and method of an adult class, and to establish contact with 
possible applicants for the proposed course. At the same time a new 
instrument under an old name, the Miners’ Welfare Joint Adult 
Education Committee, was set up to provide the adminstrative basis 
for the programme. On this Committee were represented all the 
bodies interested in promoting the work: the East Midland Division 
of the NCB; the appropriate areas of the National Union of Mine- 
workers; the Coal Industry Social Welfare Organisation; the 
University and the WEA. Liaison with Sheffield University, doing 
similar work,* was maintained by inviting the Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies at that university to serve on the Committee. The first 
chairman was the General Secretary of the Derbyshire Area of the 
NUM who was himself a student of the old course in the 1920’s. 
The Director of Extra-Mural Studies of the University, the District 
Secretary of the WEA and the regional secretary of CISWO became 
Joint Honorary Secretaries. This very real partnership expressed 
itself again in the financial arrangements for the course. The 
University and the WEA provided the services of their staff tutors 
and it was arranged that the course should be housed at the Univers- 
ity Adult Education Centre in Nottingham. The NCB agreed to 
make up the loss of wages involved in attendance at the course, and 
money was made available by the unions through CISWO to cover 
travelling, subsistence and administrative expenses. 

The original syllabus was set out under these headings: The 
Economic Background; The Political Background; Trade Unionism; 
The Mining-Industry; Expression in Speech and Writing; The 
Conduct of Business. Class-room periods were to last for one hour 
and a period of private study was included. This layout was quickly 


* Cf. An experiment in Trade Union Education. J. E. Williams. aputr EDucaTion, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 2. 
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200 DAY-RELEASE 
modified in the light of experience and replaced by: 


10.15 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. Economic Problems and Policies, with 


special reference to the Mining Industry 
(30 weeks). 


12.15 p.m. Lunck.. 


1.15 p.m. to 2.45 p.m. The Organisation and Functions of Trade 
Unions (12 weeks). 
Government, Parliament and Politics (18 
weeks). 
3 p-m. to 4.30 p.m. The Use and Understanding of English 
(30 weeks). 


By this arrangement students were given five hours classroom work, 
arranged in two-hour or one-and-a-half-hour periods. 

The range of subjects in the fields of politics, economics and trade 
union studies was made deliberately wide in accordance with the 
general aim of the course. It seemed to us important, in planning the 
content of the course, to avoid undue emphasis on a particular 
academic specialism, since our purpose was no longer to provide 
academic opportunities for men who had missed them earlier in life. 
At the same time it was equally important to hang our clothes on 
pegs of interest already securely fixed in the working and social life 
of the men concerned, so that their day at the University was not 
divorced from the remainder of their week, but could be seen as a 
part of it. In the event this broad avenue of approach proved to be 
not only an inviting one but also the one best designed to accommo- 
date the large number of ordinary but serious minded and reflective 
men who responded to its invitation. 

In each individual subject the syllabus was designed to the same 
broad, practical pattern. Economics began with a consideration of 
the national income, moved back to enquire into the historical back- 
ground to the present position and then forward again to an analysis 
of current economic problems in the national and international field. 
In politics the same technique of starting from the known ground of 
contemporary experience was adopted and the process of deepening 
the students’ knowledge by historical study came later. In this way 
men, some of whom had become unused to sustained study, never 
felt themselves to be floundering insecurely in an unaccustomed 
context. For the same reason it was felt proper to precede the study 
of politics with twelve weeks on the organisation and functions of 
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Trade Unions, a field in which the students themselves had so much 
to contribute and through which they were able most easily to gain 
confidence. Finally it seemed that much of the value of the course 
might be lost if some continuous training in verbal and written 
communication were not included. Accordingly a weekly period on 
the Use and Understanding of English with a short companion 
section on the organisation and conduct of meetings was arranged 
to run right through the thirty weeks of the course. 

With design and purpose clear the next step was to spread know- 
ledge of the course as widely as possible through the coalfield. This 
was done through the three channels available to us: through the 
NCB by way of Divisional Headquarters down to pit level; through 
the NUM area secretaries down to branch level and through 
CISWO down to the individual welfare organisations in the mining 
communities. Enquiry showed that some collieries were better 
served than others and that, even with the three-pronged drive 
described above, some pits remained without knowledge of the 
project. This was probably due simply to better internal communica- 
tions in some collieries than in others. Posters for display have been 
used for later courses but there is no doubt that a publicity slip in the 
pay packet of each man is the surest method if it can be contrived. 

The actual response to the scheme was overwhelming. We had 
planned to take in one course of between 20 and 25 men. We had 
even hedged on the programmes of some of the tutors concerned in 
case the venture failed. In fact, we had 168 applications, and found 
ourselves faced with an almost insoluble problem of selection. A 
hasty redeployment of teaching staff and the timely loan (at no 
interest and with great co-operation) of a tutor of the Oxford 
University Delegacy enabled us to decide to double our projected 
intake and run the course in parallel on consecutive days. This 
arrangement, with a further decision to make each group thirty-two 
strong, allowed us to absorb 64 of the 168, but, even so, we were still 
bound to reject 104 of the applicants, many of whom were eminently 
suitable candidates. To soften the blow of rejection (and to ease our 


‘own consciences) we felt bound to arrange for these candidates, a 


programme of one-day and week-end schools during the session. 
The contact thus maintained helped to prevent frustration and to 
provide us with some knowledge of the quality of some of our future 
candidates. An analysis of the accepted men brought out two interest- 
ing points. First, thirty-nine (that is, approximately two-thirds of the 
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total) were under 40 years old. This high proportion of younger men 
was not the result of our choosing more from one age-group than 
another because the same proportions appeared from an analysis of 


the total of applicants. Secondly, a simple analysis by occupation 
produced this: 


Coal-face workers 33 
Auxiliary underground 16 
Surface workers 7 
Office workers 2 


Deputies, Overmen and Shotfirers 6 
Of a total of 64 accepted students 55 were underground workers and, 
of these 55, 33 at least worked at the coal face. In other words, the 
chief response came from the more highly paid workers who are so 
often supposed to be content with the material things their wages 
can buy and indifferent to the social responsibilities of their work 
and their industry. To the possible criticism that miners, and par- 
ticularly underground workers, will take to day-release work 
because it offers a ‘soft option’ to a day’s work in the pit there are 
three clear answers. First, for many of them it involves a period of 
intensive and often unaccustomed mental effort in a day lengthened 
to ten or twelve hours by travel in all weathers. Secondly, some of 
them lose money because their wage reimbursement is reckoned at 
the basic rate, and takes no account of anything else. Thirdly and 
most important, the demands made upon them by the course itself, 
in terms of thinking, reading and writing are so rigorous and so 
persistent that only students of serious and sustained purpose can 
satisfy them. In the event, only 2 of the 64 original students fell short 
of what was required of them. 

The course itself proved to be a most stimulating and exciting 
experience for both tutors and students. A real sense of community 
developed very quickly among both groups. Inside and outside the 
class-room, the barriers of diffidence and shyness disappeared very 
quickly. Attendance was admirably regular and showed no tendency 
to fall off during the cold and dark of the winter months. The library 
provided for each group was extensively used and students were not 
only willing but anxious to buy books which tutors recommended 
as texts. The severe pressure of written work, which demanded at 
least one exercise a week from each student, was sustained at first 
with a dogged fortitude but later, in many cases, with a growing 
realisation of the pleasure and value to be derived from the discipline 
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of writing. In the classroom itself the vitality and enthusiasm of the 
students was reflected in a quality and intensity of discussion which 
commanded the (sometimes rueful) admiration of even the most 
experienced tutors. As one went about the building, in break-times 
or at the end of the afternoon, one could listen to half-a-dozen dis- 
cussions still continuing in the Refectory, on the stairs or in corridors. 
We know that this did not stop when the doors of the building closed 
behind the students. It continued in buses on the homeward journey, 
in the public-houses of dozens of mining villages and even on the 
coal face itself. Not a few of the candidates for later courses have 
said that their interest was first aroused because they noticed the 
impact of the course upon some of their fellows at the colliery. The 
end of the course was marked by a most impressive dinner, entirely 
organised by the students themselves, to which tutors and adminis- 
trators were invited as guests. 

We had always intended that the course should stand in its own 
right as a one-year course available to as many suitable candidates as 
our limited teaching resources would allow us to accommodate. We 
soon realised, however, that some of our students were of such 
quality that they would not be satisfied with what we were able to 
give them during a single session. It was, therefore, decided to 
establish a further three-year course, more academic in approach but 
still broad in content. As almost all the candidates for this course 
were products of the one-year course, selection based on knowledge 
of the men concerned was possible. The result is a group of high 
quality students, committed to a long-term course, which makes 
increasing demands, but which is not designed to take men out of 
the industry. At the same time we have continued to recruit for 
one-year courses so that, when the cycle is complete, five day-release 
courses (2 one-year and 3 three-year groups) involving some 120 men, 
will be a regular feature of the session’s work. 

Though this account concerns only day-release for workers in the 
mining industry the method is equally appropriate to other industries 
and other services. Already the Departmeat has a substantial pro- 
gramme of short residential courses for industry and out of these we 
hope will grow an extension of day-release work to other sectors of 
industry. We have kept in mind all along that what we want to do 
in day-release courses is ordinary extra-mural work of the traditional 
kind. The only difference between these courses and the bulk of our 
other work is that we are fortunate to have the students in the day- 
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time instead of in the evening. Otherwise all the traditional yard- 
sticks apply: the courses are grounded firmly in liberal studies; they 
are non-specialist and non-vocational; their purpose is to help the 
reflective citizen to question assumptions, assess facts, and arrive at 
dispassionate judgements, and our hope is that they will strengthen 
social purpose and sharpen personal sensibilities. 


(Notz: I am grateful to my colleague Mr H. L. Featherstone for a 
note about the pre-war day-release courses.) 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE POLICE 
by N. A. Jepson 


Lecturer, Department of Adult Education, University of Leeds 


launched for the first time a series of University Extension 

courses in Criminology, primarily, though not exclusively, for 
police officers. The courses were to last three years and, for those who 
wished to take and were successful in the examinations, there was 
the award of a University Extension Certificate. At first sight this 
would appear to be but one more example of the movement away 
from what Mr H. C. Wiltshire, in his most challenging article, 
described as the ‘Great Tradition’ with its insistence upon ‘the non- 
vocational attitude’.* And yet in many other respects the Criminology 
courses have retained some of the outstanding characteristics of 
University adult education in the past. This is not to suggest that by 
some miracle or depth of insight a solution has been found to the 
general challenge of grafting ‘the vigour and adventurcusness of the 
new work upon the stock of the great tradition’. But if indeed the 
challenge is to be met of trying to understand the significance of, and 
to face up to, the problems of post-war trends in university adult 
education, it may well help to examine individually the aims and 
achievements of some of the vast variety of vocational and semi- 
vocational courses which University Extra-Mural Departments are 
now providing. It is against this background that I wish to look at 
the first series of Criminology courses which have beea provided by 
the Leeds University Extension Committee and wi:ich have but 
recently been completed. 


Tiss years ago the Leeds University Extra-Mural Department 


AIMS, ORIGIN, AND STRUCTURE 


In a speech delivered in 1955 on “Growing Points in Adult Educa- 


‘tion’, Sir Eric Ashby expressed the belief that: 


‘any growing point in adult education should exploit for its own 
ends the present pattern of social coherence . . . Is it not true 
that the greatest coherence these days is among people in the 
same calling? . . . Let us take advantage of this natural cement 


* Adult Education, Autumn, 1956, pp. 88-97. 
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among people in the same walk of life, by organising classes on 

the basis of common vocational interests.’* 
It would, I think, be true to say that it was upon a basis similar to 
this that the Criminology courses were begun, and as such it may 
well be argued that these courses reflected a ‘new willingness and 
even anxiety to provide courses for vocational groups and courses 
leading to examination and awards’.t But whilst such ‘tactics’ (Sir 
Eric Ashby’s word) may to some degree influence the subsequent 
nature of the course, the extent to which there is a fundamental 
departure from the liberal ideals of the ‘Great Tradition’ will depend 
primarily on the policy of the University Department and its lec- 
turers, and on the character and needs of the vocational group. In 
this particular instance the needs of the vocational group blended 
happily with the Department’s desire to contribute in some way to 
the broadening and liberalising of vocational training. Indeed the 
idea of organising such courses arose partly out of a recognition by 
some police authorities that the existing schemes for the training of 
police officers were heavily weighted on the technical side. A contri- 
butor to the ‘Police Review’ spoke of the danger arising from the fact 
that ‘purely Service requirements have moulded the (police training) 
courses into almost too technical a form. This has tended, para- 
doxically, to produce an emphasis on technical attainments at the 
very time we are all talking about the broader qualities needed for 
the future senior officers’.t This need to liberalise the training of 
police officers had already found recognition in the curriculum of 
the newly established National Police College, but the desirability 
of some additional form of educational provision was being increas- 
ingly recognised. The fact had to be faced that the Police College 
catered for only the small minority of police officers who held or 
were likely to hold more senior ranks, and for many of these there 
was the problem of a long period of service in subordinate positions 
between passing their promotion examinations and entry into the 
College. The effect of this was not lost on the Newsam Committee 
(1947) which spoke of ‘the influence of long service in a subordinate 
capacity which, while it provides invaluable experience in some 
directions, does little to develop, and may actually hamper, the 
growth of the broad outlook, the quality of leadership, and the inde- 


pendent habits of mind which are essential if a senior police officer 
* Scottish Adult Education, December, 1955, p. 11. 
+ H.C. Wiltshire op. cit. 

t Police Review, 28.8.53. 
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is to command the confidence of his men and the respect of all classes 
of the community’.* 

It was in response to this need for a liberalising of the prevailing 
programme that Leeds University offered its help and began to 
tackle the problem of devising a suitable course of study. It was clear 
from the outset that the course should not compete with, or be alterna- 
tive to, existing courses organised by the Home Office for either 
junior or senior officers, but that it should be supplementary. Never- 
theless, it was also clear that the course should have an immediate 
appeal to members of the police force for whom it was primarily 
intended. But if this had been the prime consideration it would 
probably have resulted in an essentially vocational course, heavily 
weighted on the legal side with sections perhaps, on forensic medi- 
cine and the science of detection. Yet despite its essentially voca- 
tional appeal, the principal aim was to help police officers to see their 
work in a wider context, to examine objectively problems directly or 
indirectly connected with their work, and, whilst adding to their 
knowledge, to develop their powers of critical thinking. For these 
reasons the wider subject of Criminology was chosen. Criminology, 
however, as a subject of research is in its adolescence; as a teaching 
subject in its infancy. It cuts across the boundaries of the more estab- 
lished disciplines like psychology, sociology, law, history and ethics, 
so that its own limits are inadequately defined. Nor was the problem 
simplified by the shortage of people in the country who have special- 
ised in Criminology, and none was available for these particular 
courses. In view of all this it was decided that the subject should be 
approached from a different standpoint and by a different lecturer 
in each of the three years of the course, with each aspect aiming to 
contribute to a clearer understanding of a central theme—the inter- 
relationship of the individual, eociety and the law. For the majority 
of students the first year was de voted to Criminal Law, but Crimiial 
Law approached critically through decided cases and within the 
context of Law generally. This proved to be the best first-year subject 
for police officers, because most of them had a reasonable grounding 


‘ in law—a few were so knowledgeable in Criminal Law as to rule 


out anyone but a specialist as a tutor—and because, being from the 
outset keenly interested and involved in it, they could more easily 
appreciate the liberal approach to this aspect of the subject. The 


* Higher Training for the Police Service in England and Wales. (Home Office) 
Cmd. 7070 : 1947, p- 4. 
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second year opened with an examination of certain specific laws 
against the background of changing social conditions and moral 
thought, and passed on to a study of criminal behaviour and treat- 
ment within the present social structure. From the sociologist’s 
emphasis on the ‘group’, the students moved in their third and final 
year to the psychological aspects of crime and punishment—to the 
study of the individual, criminal or otherwise. 

During the three years, seven lecturers participated in the ten 
classes which were originally organised: three were extra-mural 
tutors, two were professors and heads of internal departments and 
two outside specialists (a barrister and a prison psychiatrist). The 
result has been that, with one exception, each class has had a different 
lecturer each year. This proved in some respects to be an advantage, 
particularly in that students accustomed to treating a subject as so 
many facts to be absorbed, were confronted with different tutors who 
might well disagree on certain aspects of the subject. It had its 
dangers, however, especially in the possibility that it would reduce 
the course to a disjointed series of three one-year courses and that 
systematic progress in study would not be achieved. This danger, it 
is now recognised, was not completely met, but it was reduced by the 
close co-operation of the lecturers concerned, particularly the Extra- 
Mural tutors who bore the bulk of the work, and by the periodic 
meeting of tutors and students at residential week-end schools. These 
schools were found to be of considerable value in giving more unity 
to the course, in allowing students and lecturers to meet informally, 
and to listen to and talk with specialists in different fields of Crimin- 
ology and related subjects.* Finally, it should also be stated that 
special seminars were arranged at the Summer Schools which, if 
attended by only relatively small numbers of police officers, neverthe- 
less afforded excellent opportunities for developing more thoroughly 
specific aspects of the subject. 


RESPONSE 
When, through the co-operation of the Extra-Mural Department 

and the police authorities the proposed Criminology courses were 

publicised, interest was considerable, approximately 500 police 


* Five residential week-ends were held, on ‘Capital Punishment’, “The Police 
Idea’, ‘The Judicial Function’, ‘The Probation Service’, ‘Marriage and Divorce’. 
Those attending included the Chairman of the Royal Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment, the Professor of Sociology at Leeds, the Professor of Comparative Law and the 
Reader in Criminology at Oxford, a Prison Commissioner, a leading officer of the 
Probation Service and members of the judiciary. 
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officers from various parts of the North and West Ridings express- 
ing an interest in them. Eventually, in the Autumn of 1953, ten 
courses were arranged at eight different centres, and just over three 
hundred students enrolled. The vast majority of students (95 per 
cent.) were police officers and a similarly large percentage were men. 
Whilst there was a preponderance of police constables and sergeants 
among class members, all ranks up to that of chief inspector were 
represented and promotion during the course was frequent. Of the 
fifteen students who were not police officers, five were magistrates’ 
clerks and two were probation officers. Ages ranged between 22 and 
51 and were distributed as follows: 


AGE 
Not 
Total |known} 22-25 | 25-30 | 31-35 | 36-40 | 41-45 | 46-50] 51 
Number ..| 318 25 36 91 79 56 23 6 2 
Percent. 100%} 8%] 11%! 29%] 25%! 18% 7% 2% — 


Of particular interest may be the distribution of students in respect 
of school-leaving age. 


ScHoot-LEAvVING AGE 


15 yeats or younger 16 years or older 
Number 182 117 
Per cent. Ks 61% 39% 


(Nore—School-leaving age of 19 students unknown.) 


It was anticipated that, in view of the novelty of the scheme and 
in face of the peculiar difficulties associated with a policeman’s work, 
there would be a considerable wastage, and in fact there was, par- 
ticularly during the first year. Slightly less than one in three students 
completed the course and qualified to sit for the examinations. Whilst 


. it is obviously impossible to state precisely why more did not stay the 


whole course,-it may be worthwhile to speculate as to why wastage 
was so high. Attendance was, of course, voluntary; each person, with 
few exceptions, attended in his own free time and paid his own fees. 
Police factors undoubtedly took their toll and, in particular, the 
transfer of keen students to different districts constituted a big 
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administrative headache. The primary reason for the big drop in 
numbers, however, does not seem to lie in this direction since over 
80 per cent. of the total wastage occurred during the first year. Rather 
does it appear to lie in the nature of the initial appeal of the course. 
From the evidence available the two main reasons expressed for 
joining the courses were, though not necessarily in this order of 
priority: ‘(a) I was interested in the subject as I had imagined it; 
(b) I thought it would assist me the better to do my work and there- 
fore lead to promotion’. In this context the operative phrase in (a) is 
‘as I imagined it’, for despite the widespread distribution of the 
syllabus many undoubtedly shared the experience of the police officer 
—one of the best students we had—who added: ‘I hadn’t any real 
idea about the subjects the course would cover except that it would 
deal with law and criminal investigation. I interpreted the word 
“Criminologist” in accordance with what such people do in the 
modern detective novel.’ One may guess that many enrolled in this 
frame of mind and ceased to attend the course as the vague or mis- 
taken ideas about its scope and demands were removed. To some 
extent this is a hazard which has to be faced with any ‘new’ subject 
and any new course, but one cannot help feeling that this hazard is 
increased where a certificate is awarded and has a vocational value. 
The certificate, however, is double-edged and for some students 
proved the necessary incentive to ensure that they completed the 
course. It is perhaps significant that all who qualified in the third 
year were certificate candidates, although it would be wrong to 
exaggerate this aspect since many had or developed a genuine interest 
in the subject, as evidenced by their attendance at week-end schools 
and their request for an advanced or fourth-year course. Nevertheless 
it would appear that in these courses the certificate had an important 
bearing upon the extent of wastage and when it occurred. 

Besides the influence of the certificate there is the question of the 
general effect of age and school background. 


Per Centr. oF ENROLLED StupENts WuHo CoMPLETED THE CouRSE 


(i) Age 


Ageon Enrolment | 22-25 | 26-30 | 31-35 | 36-40 | 41-45 | 46-50 
Per cent. Qualified ..| 36% | 25% | 


51 | Total 


20% | 45% | 39% 50% | — | 28% 
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(ii) School-Leaving Age 


School-leaving Age I5 years or younger 16 years or older 
Number Qualifying 45 44 
Per cent. Qualifying 25% 38% ie 


With such a relatively small and isolated group it is impossible to 
be dogmatic but it seems that both factors had an influence. With 
respect to ‘Age’, one may speculate as to whether the lower wastage 
among the older than among the younger age groups was due to 
personal factors such as family commitments, or to educational con- 
siderations such as the relationship of experience to the way in which 
the subject was approached. In considering the effect of school-leav- 
ing age it is perhaps necessary to observe that, whilst wastage was 
higher among early school-leavers, they still constituted a majority, 
if only just, of the students who qualified to take the final examina- 
tions. More important than the figures themselves are the questions 
they raise about the characteristics of post-war university adult edu- 
cation students and of the influence of vocational and semi-vocational 
courses. These particular Criminology courses may be far from 
typical, but it would be interesting to know more precisely whether 
certificate courses generally are attracting younger age groups, affect- 
ing the ratio of male/female students, showing greater or less wastage 
than non-certificate courses and, indeed, whether they are catering 
predominantly for an ‘educational élite’. 

Any consideration of the influence of certificate courses must also 
face the problem posed by Mr Wiltshire in that ‘if the main motive 
is securing the diploma, then the tendency will be to follow the argu- 
ment not wherever it may lead but wherever the examination is 
likely to require it’. Whilst, indeed, this danger obviously exists, one 
imagines that much will depend upon the freedom allowed to the 
lecturer in planning and executing the course and setting the exam- 
inations, and upon the extent to which the nature and purpose of the 
examinations are made explicit to the students from the beginning. 


. This is not a new problem to University adult education as witness 


R. D. Roberts, some sixty years ago: 

“The examination has become a fetish; lecturers and students alike 
have groaned under this tyranny; sound education and learning have 
suffered. Students have been constantly tempted to ask, not is this 
line of study or this book necessary for a right apprehension of the 
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subject, but is this likely to pay in the examination? Now, the 
University Extension method is an attempt to place the examination 
in its proper position, not as the main purpose and end of the study, 
but as one test of the efficiency of the work done. The lecturer is not 
bound to work on a schedule prepared by some-one else, he is free 
to follow his own bent and to prepare his syllabus in the way he 
thinks best; the examination is held upon work actually done as set 
forth in the syllabus, and no student is entitled to enter for the 
examination who has not satisfied the lecturer in the weekly exer- 
cises.’”* 

The Criminology courses adhered to this principle, and at the end 
of each session a three-hour examination was set by the lecturer 
covering the previous year’s work. In addition there was, in the third 
year, a ‘General’ Paper which, from the point of view of both tiie 
lecturers and the students, was probably the most challenging of all 
the examinations. 

It was hoped that the ‘General’ Paper would show whether the 
course had really achieved unity and whether the students were able 
to regard the subject as a whole and develop an objective and critical 
discussion on a general theme. In this sense the examinations proved 
extremely valuable and, indeed, suggest that in adult work greater 
use could be made of them as a teaching device.t This is not to imply 
that the setting and marking of the examination papers did not raise 
problems. In so far as the examiners sought to observe an objective 
standard of marking, the difficulty arose of having to fail a man who 
had not achieved the minimum standard but who showed relatively 
greater progress during the course than many who had passed. This 
problem is felt particularly in the first and second years when a 
failure almost inevitably means that the student will not continue the 
course, though the lecturer may consider that he would benefit con- 
siderably by doing so. The solution may lie in holding the examina- 
tions in the first two years solely as a guide to lecturer and student, 
and making the third year papers the criteria for pass or fail. 

At the time of writing 89 students who completed the course have 
taken the two final year papers. Sixty have passed in both papers and 
have consequently been awarded certificates. Of the twenty-nine who 
failed, eleven went down on the ‘General’ paper, nine on the third- 


year paper, and nine in both. Twelve students have just been retaking 
* R. D. Roberts: ‘University Extension, Its Past and Its Future.’ 1893. pp. 9-10. 
+ For detailed discussion of this aspect see J. W. Saunders, ‘Extra-Mi Examina 
tions’ (Adult Education, Spring 1955.) 
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the examinations and may on this occasion be successful. Again age 
p the and school-leaving age appear to have had some influence, but not 
ation apparently a considerable one. 
tudy, 
is not Success Rate AccorpiInc To AcE Group 
free Age on Enrolment | 22-25 | 26-30 | 31-35 | 36-40 | 41-45 | 46-50 | Total 

er cent. who gain 

as ot Certificates .. | 62% | 61% | 50% | 80% | 67% |100% | 67% 
r the 
Success Rate Accorpinc To ScHoot-LeaviNc AGE 
e end School-leaving age | 15 years or younger 16 years or older 
turer Per cent. who gained 
third Certificate .. 64% 70% 
h the 
of all Marks ON GENERAL Paper Re ScHooi-Leavinc AGE 

h Marks 15 years or younger 16 years or older 
r the 
» able Fail ¥ 29% 18% 
ritical Bare Pass (40-44) .. 18% 18% 

Pass (45-54). 42% 32% 

reater 

imply Good Pass ash 11% 32% 

raise 

ective It would have been equally interesting to relate response to the 

1 who course and examination marks to the results of intelligence tests. 

tively Unfortunately only one test was given, as part of the psychology 

This section of the course, and that to only three classes consisting of 

ren a thirty-nine students in their third year. It may be worthwhile, how- 

1e the » | ever, to record the results: 

con- 

mina- Marks ON GENERAL Paper RE INTELLIGENCE TEsTs 

dent, Test Score. No. of Marks on General Paper 
(Nore—This is not 1.Q.)} Students Pall 

have al 40-54 55 

sand -99 3 33% 67% 

100-124. 13 23% 62% 15% 

third- 

- 89 9 89 
aking 125-149 17 18% 64% 18% 
-10. 150+ at 6 —_ 50% 50% 
amina- 
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Whilst there appears to be some relationship between the test 
scores and the marks awarded on the General Paper when the 
group is taken as a whole, individual scores in the tests were no 
guide to the achievement of any one student in the final! examination. 

Limited as the value of these statistics are, and doubtful as the 
examination results may be as a criterion, the findings seem to sug- 
gest that whilst certain factors may have their influence on the dis- 
tribution of success and failure in adult courses, none proves a 
reliable guite to the probable response of an individual. If this is 
true generally then there must be grave doubts about both the 
desirability and the practicability of any selection other than that of 
self-selection based on the student’s enthusiasrm and the level at 
which the course is conducted. 


CONCLUDING PROBLEM 
There can be little doubt that the majority of students who stayed 
the course regarded it as a worthwhile venture. That is not to say 
that some of them did not express disappointment with one aspect or 
another of the course, but many might share the feelings of a police 
constable who wrote: 
‘I have had new experiences, explored a way of life about which 
I knew little. I have listened to lectures and conversations I 
should not have otherwise heard; as a person I feel I have gained 
some benefit from the course and if this is so I must have 
become a more complete police officer. I have achieved what I 
set out to do, in itself satisfying, and I have learned in a general 
sense more than I imagined I should. I have increased my 
vocabulary and am better able to express myself . . . I feel I am 
able to discuss and argue more objectively and rationally than 
before and I am not now satisfied with the comment “‘that is 
wrong”—-why is it wrong? . . . I have enjoyed the course and I 
think it has been as a breath of fresh air through the service.’ 
Likewise it might be stated that, whilst the lecturers are by no 
means satisfied with all aspects of the course, they have enjoyed and 
benefited from the experience of working—on friendly terms— 
with police officers and especially from contact with practical experi- 
ence. The final observation, however, raises a question of very real 
importance not only in the sphere of adult classes in Criminology, 
but in that of all adult classes which are provided principally for a 
specific group of professional workers. Just as the most successful 
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lecturers in working class tutorials were, and are, those who combine 
academic integrity with a genuine sympathy with and understanding 
for the working man, so the most successful lecturer in these ‘voca- 
tional’ and ‘semi-vocational’ classes will be the person who can claim 
an expert knowledge of the subject and a full appreciation of the 
problems confronting the particular group with which he is con- 
cerned. If these courses are to be of the highest value, if the dangers 
of misapplied or misapprehended knowledge are going to be fully 
appreciated, and if there is to be a real fusion of the ideals of the 
Great Tradition and the ‘tactics’ of the New Policy, then the lecturer 
must not only be infused with the traditions of university adult 
education but he must build up a specialised knowledge and have an 
intimate and first hand acquaintance with the work in which his 
students are engaged. To achieve this, considerable demands will be 
made upon the lecturer’s time and energy, but for those who are 
genuinely interested this will prove no insurmountable obstacle, 
provided that there is a reasonable prospect that his specialism can be 
developed and utilised over a prolonged period. But it would seem 
reasonable to suppose that, after an initial course, the number of 
likely applicants from a given profession in any one centre may often 
be too small to justify a new class being started, and the lecturer will 
possibly be switched on to another new enterprise. This problem, it 
appears to me, is not confined solely to the question of the effective- 
ness of particular courses or of particular lecturers. It involves the 
whole problem of whether this venture into vocational provision can 
become a real movement with a unity and life of its own, for, in the 
absence of a strong social or educational dynamic which might give 
cohesion to the student body, much will depend upon whether a 
reasonably stable and continuous relationship can be established 
between the providing bodies and particular professional groups. 
The solution may lie in an increase in residential courses, or in more 
regional rather than extra-mural area planning, or in closer co- 
operation between the universities, the professional organisations and 
employing bodies; but certainly the first step might well be a closer 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES AND THE 
POLITICAL CHALLENGE 
by Eric Baker 
Secretary, National Peace Council 


[vets is a curious chapter to be written on the place of the 


voluntary society in the development of English democracy. The 

account could do worse than start with Cobbett’s concluding 
chapter in his ‘Advice to Young men’. Having brought the young 
man through the stages of being a youth, a lover, a father and so on, 
he takes leave of him with certain directions on how to conduct — 
himself as a citizen. But though there is much here on the defence of 
the rights of the individual, there is nothing about the gathering 
together of a number of these individuals in order to defend their 
rights by group action. 

In the person of Cobbett we salute one of those crusty indi- 
vidualists with an * siding sense of humanity who helped to make 
our democracy one in which every citizen acknowledges—albeit 
sometimes grudgingly—his share of responsibility for what is done 
in his name. Since Cobbett’s day, however, the voluntary associations 
have added a new dimension to our society. They had, of course, 
been well known before in religious and comme:cial life. What has 
been outstanding during the last century has been their proliferation 
in the field of human relations where they have come to express both 
in word and in action the authentic conscience of the community. 
True to their purpose raany of them started off in life as rebels, but 
they have lived to become indispensable to the proper functioning 
of our society and although the constitution may ignore their exist- 
ence as blandly as it does that of the Cabinet or of the political parties, 
governments do their best to ensure that prospective legislation has 
the support of the voluntary societies or at least, is not hampered by 
their opposition. 

Vital though their stake in society has been, respected and 
honoured though they may be, they have no impregnable right to 
perpetual life and the honours with which their presidents are loaded 
may prove of as much value to them as the thick crust of barnacles 
on a ship’s bottom. The concept of Democracy is changing rapidly 
not only in China or in Africa, but in England and the United States 
and there is every sign that many of our institutions have already 
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received notice to fight or die. Nor is the challenge only from without; 
at its most serious it comes from within, from those who most 
earnestly declare themselves the defenders of our liberal tradition. 

Of these the latest is Walter Lippman in his somewhat incoherent 
book, “The Public Philosophy’. His analysis of the decline of western 
democracy centres on what he calls a ‘derangement of powers’, a 
maladjustment of function between governors and governed which 
has led to the numerical power of the uninformed many, expressed 
through their politicians counting for more than the cool calculations 
of the instructed few. To him the Executive (in the American sense 
presumably), being uninfluenced by popular pressure, are able to 
appreciate the public interest which ‘may be presumed to be what 
men would choose if they saw clearly, thought rationally, acted dis- 
interestedly and benevolently’. On the other hand, 

‘The opinions of the voters,’ he says, ‘are not—as such—pro- 
positions in the public interest. Beyond their being, if they are, 
a true report of what various groups of voters are thinking, they 
have no intrinsic authority . . . their opinions need to be con- 
fronted by the views of the executive, defending and promoting 
the public interests.’* 
Clearly, the qualifications which he enters against the opinions of 
‘various groups of voters’ find no place when he considers those of 
the executive. Yet it is precisely on the belief that groups of voters 
may see as clearly, think as rationaily and act as disinterestedly and 
benevolently as the executive that our democracy has, over the last 
century, been founded. The adult education movement itself is a 
living embodiment of the proposition chat Truth walks the streets of 
any provincia! city and does not confine its perambulations to the 
frigid grandeur of Whitehall. 

If we are to repel these attacks, however, we must not only be in 
good fighting trim ourselves, but be quite clear about what it is we 
are fighting for. Voluntary associations must find a raison d’étre 
which is greater than the reason for any particular one of them 
existing. It must present the rationale for the voluntary movement 


‘as 2 whole. 


Such an afgument should proceed, I suggest, from the premise 
that the health of the whole body politic is the concern of every par- 
ticular part of it. It is because individuals have recognised this that 
they have come together as groups to remedy this or that defect, to 


* W. Lippman ‘The Public Philosophy’. Hamilton 1955. Pp. 43-4. 
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cure this or that disease from which the common weal was suffering. 
The peculiar feature of voluntary groups of this kind during the last 
century or so is that, having come into existence, they have stayed in 
existence as, so to speak, self-generating prophylactics. But while they 
have remained faithful to that original concern which called them 
into being, they have tended to lose sight of the general responsibility 
which they have for the health of society as a whole. As time has 
passed their sight has shortened, they move more slowly and breathe 
more cautiously.-As the campaigning vigour of youth passes and age 
supervenes, they husband their energies with greater solicitude and 
select their responsibilities with a more deliberate care. 

When the tide is washing in, however, a stately progress is not 
always the most desirable and survival may depend on a certain 
display of vigour. It is, in fact, the argument of this article that so 
long as voluntary associations continue to concentrate solely on their 
own particular interests to the exclusion of their general responsibility 
for the political health of society as a whole so long will they endanger 
not only their own continued existence but that of society itself—at 
least in the form in which we know it and in the defence of which 
we have fought and suffered two world wars. 

But, not to keep to abstractions too long, let us choose a topic in 
which it might be said that few voluntary societies have any direct 
interest. One of the most controversial we can find is that of the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons and particularly the explosion of hydrogen 
bombs. Arguments for and against converge on this subject from 
every quarter, political, religious, moral, physical and even economic, 
until the ordinary man resigns himself to a state of bewildered impo- 
tence. Yet if one thing stands out clearly from, for instance, the 
guarded language of the Medical Research Council’s recent report 
on Radiation Hazards, it is that the Council was distinctly uncom- 
fortable about the continuance of these tests and frankly appalled at 
what they implied—the unlimited use of nuclear weapons in war- 
time —not only for the immediate damage which they would cause 
but because of the resultant ‘load of distress and suffering that indi- 
viduals and all human societies would be called on to support’ for 
many generations. 

Here, then, surely, is a matter which concerns, almost literally, the 
health of the body politic. But we should look in vain for any sign 
that the respectable voluntary societies recognise that they have any 
responsibility to discharge. True, most of the churches and some of 
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the political parties have committed themselves to public statements 
on the matter but they have, by and large, been so hesitant that the 
ordinary man has been left at the crossroads with the lights still 
against him. Nevertheless, they have thought about the matter as a 
group and, to that extent have discharged their obligation. For the 
remainder, the silence may be uneasy, but it is virtually complete. To 
take two obvious examples, neither the doctors nor the teachers in 
their professional, corporate capacities have had a word to say on the 
matter although they have been vociferous, even if not unanimous, 
on the subjects respectively of, for instance, the dangers of heroin on 
the body and of horror comics on the mind. 

Nor is it sufficient defence to say that such organisations have 
neither the time nor the competence to discuss, much less to pro- 
nounce upon a subject of this kind. Obviously no overburdened 
general secretary will go around looking for controversial topics the 
very mention of which in his council would make his own life more 
miserable and the pursuance of his main quarry yet more of a steeple 
chase. Equally obviously, nothing would more quickly reduce a well 
established organisation to ridicule and dissipate its effectiveness than 
for it to pontificate upon every matter of public concer: Nevertheless, 
it is legitimate to enquire whether organisations such as I have men- 
tioned are not on such occasions scamping their responsibilities to the 
ultimate detriment of themselves and their society. 

The argument that they have such a general responsibility as has 
been here described does not lack tangible proof. One of the most 
striking features of the Communist ‘offensive’ during the last few 
years has been the measure of success which has attended their 
various ‘front’ organisations and the extent to which they have been 
able to draw into them those members of the professions who were 
not Communists but who felt that, as professional men they had a 
contribution to make to the nation’s thinking on matters of war, 
peace and international relations and who found any attempt to make 
it through their own established professional organisations ruled out 
of court. 

It is not the argument here, however, that the general responsibility 
which a voluntary society has for the well being of the community as 
a whole can be discharged only by a categorical public statement. The 
individual, after all, is not often called on, even in countries which 
resort frequently to the referendum, to state publicly his considered 
opinion on any given matter. What he has an obligation to do is to 
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discuss, to argue, to convince or to be convinced and this, equally is 
the responsibility of the groups within our society. 

It is not enough to contend that while the individual teacher or 
nurse may hold and state his own opinion on 2 niatter of major 
public importance, the professional body as a whc!e has ro concern 
with ihe matter unless it falls very narrowly within its own terns 
of reference. To argue thus is to throw the baby out with the bath- 
water, to say that because corporate action is inappropriate, a cor- 
porate contribution to the community’s thought is inappropriate too. 
And yet on such major matters it is astonishing if the medical 
societies, teachers’ associations and other similar groups have little 
to learn from one another and quite incredible that they have nothing 
to give. 

What is needed now, therefore, is a deliberate effort to reassert the 
responsibility of the voluntary societies as such to contribute to the 
common thinking on major matters of peace and war. It is not despite 
but because of their specialist knowledge and interest that others need 
their contribution. Again, since it is easier to argue from a particular 
case, let me mention, as an example, a conference recently held by 
the National Peace Council on nuclear energy. The conference was 
not propagandist in any sense other than that the organisers empha- 
sised the responsibility of every citizen for making up his own mind 
on this subject and aimed to supply him with the background 
information against which to form his judgement. He .ever, the 
deliberate intention was to encourage the attendance noc of indi- 
viduals but of representatives of organisations. Hence, the invitation 
emphasized that this was a Citizens’ conference to which specialist 
organisations were being invited both for what they could learn and 
for what they could give. At the same time it was made clear that no 
organisation would be committed by what its representative said and 
that there would be no passing of resolutions, As a result the societies 
represented included the churches, the political parties, scientific 
organisations, women’s organisations, trades unions and, in general, 
just such a cross-section of national life as has been hoped for. The 
same care was taken with the platform and the speakers covered 
between them the views of the politician, the churchman (both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic), the physicist, the religious pacifist 
and the military strategist. 

International affairs have by now become so dominating and their 
impact on life so comprehensive that only vigorous rethinking can 
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help our nation make the adjustments which will be vitai if we are 
not to be overwhelmed by events. The Middle East and Africa, to 
mention only two areas, have already set us problems which, it is 
clear, all our previous experience has helped little to solve. And 
where better to ]>ok for help in this rethinking than t > the voluntary 
societies each of which is keenly aware of new dew: opments in its 
own field—and international implications—anc chrough whom 
it must be poss'ble to reach the whole of the thinking men and 
women—and « very large proportion of those who would not be so 
described—in t':is country. 

Workers in adult education have for decades exerted themselves 
to salvage the in dividual, and to notable effect. Now there is the need 
for them to go ‘urther and to reawaken in the organisations them- 
selves their sense of responsibility as citizen groups. Together they 
make up the ship of state and if the ship goes down because some of 
its timbers are rotten, there will be very little comfort to the rest in 
the reflection that they may fetch up afterwards as exhibits in a 
maritime museum. 
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CONFERENCE OF WARDENS OF 
SHORT-TERM RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 


HE annual Conference of Wardens of Short-term Residential 

Colleges was held this year from October gth to 11th at Dillington 

House, near Ilminster, Somerset, under the Chairmanship of 
Dr Wilfred Down. The setting was delightful, the weather fine; and, 
although the plea for a longer Conference next year was generally 
attributed to pressure of business, a contributory factor was the unob- 
trusive but tireless activity of our hosts, Warden Harvey Sheppard 
and Mrs Sheppard. The Wardens’ Conference is undoubtedly an 
occasion to be anticipated with pleasure. 

The programme certainly permitted few idle moments. Summary 
reports of the year’s activities in each of the colleges had been circu- 
lated in advance, and in three of the sessions Wardens were prepared 
to answer questions from their colleagues prompted by these reports. 
A useful forum was thus provided for discussion of a wide range of 
common problems and interests, such as, to take two random 
examples: should colleges, in planning their courses, aim to provide 
all things for all people, or should each develop a special line of its 
own (as Westham House in Warwickshire, for example, had 
developed its Shakespeare courses), to be emphasised although not to 
the point of excluding courses on other subjects? In planning new or 
additional accommodation, what were the respective advantages and 
disadvantages of single and double bedrooms and dormitories? 

The business meeting was naturally concerned mainly with 
‘Admin.’, although some interesting if plaintive views were offered 
on the position of Wardens’ wives, in some cases apparently 
analagous to that of the vicar’s wife acting as unpaid curate. After 
this, most members of the Conference enjoyed a visit to nearby 
Montacute, where an unusually knowledgeable guide added to the 
interest of the house and its contents. At least one visitor realised a 
life-long aspiration in seeing the late Lord Curzon’s celebrated red 
bath. 

The Conference by no means confined its attention to the immedi- 
ate problems of short-term colleges. After dinner on Tuesday, Mr 
Guy Hunter, formerly Warden of Urchfont Manor and later of 
Grantley Hall, gave an interesting informal talk on the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Study Conference, of which he was Programme 
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Co-ordinator. On Wednesday evening, Mr J. Trenaman, BBC 
Liaison Officer for Further Education, spoke on ‘The BBC and 
Adult Education Today’, and answered questions on the planning 
of courses arranged to follow up specific BBC programmes. 

As a newcomer to this particular aspect of adult education I was 
struck by the vitality of the Conference, which was one of the most 
lively I have ever attended. It was also interesting to see the unity of 
purpose underlying the discussions of a group of people who, both 
as individuals and as representatives of a variety of colleges, could 
scarcely have been more diversified. I look forward to acting as Con- 
ference secretary. j.c. 


U.S.A. VISITS—SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Many workers in adult education are also day-time teachers, and 
as such eligible to apply for the Page or Chautauqua Scholarships 
covering visits of various lengths to the U.S.A., and administered 
for several agencies by the English-Speaking Union. Our attention 
has been drawn particularly to the two scholarships offered by the 
Chautauqua Institution covering a six-week stay during July and 
August at the Chautauqua Summer School in New York State. This 
is a large-scale essay in adult education, and the English-Speaking 
Union of the U.S.A. offers a further fortnight’s hospitality to holders 
of these scholarships. Travel and incidental costs are of the order of 
£175-£200. Full particulars can be obtained from the ESU at Dart- 
mouth House, 37 Charles Street, London, W.1. The closing date for 
application is December 31st, 1956. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


HE Institute’s Library has available for distribution a number of 

duplicate reports and pamphlets covering various phases of adult 

education and published both here and abroad. These are too 
numerous to be listed with the British National Book Centre, the 
distribution channel through which we offer duplicates of more 
substantial volumes. Librarians and representatives from extra-mural 
departments as well as individuals who have private libraries in the 
field of adult education are invited to come in and select items they 
would like to have for their collections. It is suggested that arrange- 
ments be made with Mr Alter for a time when this material may be 
examined. 

During the past year, as indicated in an article in last quarter’s 
issue, a number of American books have been added to the Institute’s 
Library. Several of these have been reviewed in this journal; others 
have } en annotated by Professor Coolie Verner of Florida State 

- University in ‘U.S. Research Review’ which appeared in our Spring, 
1956, issue as part of the North American Supplement. In order that 
our readers may have some idea of material available for their use in 
the Library, we are listing fourteen of the recent American acquisi- 
tions together with quotations from reviews or annotations which 
have been published in Adult Education and Adult Leadership, the 
two periodicals of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


Barbash, Jack. UNIVERSITIES AND UNIONS IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1955. 206 pp. $3.00. 

‘The purpose of this book is to report and evaluate the activities 
of the Inter-University Labor Education Committee . . . The 
IULEC received a grant from the Fund for Adult Education . . . 
covering the period October, 1951, through June, 1954. Eight universi- 
ties co-operated in the experiment to encourage new workers’ educa- 
tion activities...’ 


Bergevin, Paul and Morris, Dwight. GRouP PROCESSES FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION and A MANUAL FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS AND PARTICI- 
pants. Greenwich, Connecticut, The Seabury Press, 1955. 

83 pp.; 73 pp. $1.25 each. 
‘Any adult group in the community would find guidance from 
them about group procedures. The material is presented in outline 
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form supplemented by graphic illustrations to show details such as 
room arrangements and evaluation guides...’ 


Diekhoff, John S. THE DOMAIN OF THE FACULTY IN OUR EXPANDING 
coLLecEs. New York, Harper & Bros., 1956. 204 pp. $3.00. 
“... presents proposals for re-examining the personnel policies 
and programs of colleges . . . in the light of increasing faculty com- 
petence and the increasing pressures on adult education . . . Part II 
deals with educational services the college should provide for adult 
residents of the community.’ 


Dyer, John P. 1voryY TOWERS IN THE MARKET PLACE: THE EVENING 
COLLEGE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill, 
1956. 213 pp. $3.00. 

‘The significant future of evening college education rests upon 
two pillars, according to Mr Dyer . .. The ivory curtain . . . must not 
be lowered between those who teach by day and those who teach by 
night, nor between the day and night students . . . The second of the 
pillars is liberal education. Mr Dyer’s pungent treatment of the 
contemporary American scene and his pinpointing of the white- 
collar class as the clientele of the evening college lead inescapably to 
the need for helping people to learn to think, of exposing them to the 
great common principles and problems of mankind, and of leading 
them along the path from prejudice and preconviction . . .’ 


Hoiberg, Otto G. EXPLORING THE SMALL comMUNITY. Lincoln, 
University of Nebraska Press, 1955. 192 pp. $3.50. 

‘First . . . insights and generalisation concerning concepts and 
processes which relate to community improvement programs; then 
a look at eight problem areas (e.g., local government, recreation) in 
terms of these concepts and processes; finally . . . seven operating 
principles for community development . . . written to truly interest 
and profitably instruct lay educators.’ 


Hutchins, Robert M. GREAT BOOKS: THE FOUNDATION OF A LIBERAL 


EDUcATION. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1954. 115 pp. 
$3.00. 
‘The author’s thesis is that reading, understanding, and using the 
literary classics of the Western world form the basis of liberal educa- 
tion. Great Books discusses the most effective approach to these 
books and the best techniques for reading them.’ 
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Kempfer, Homer. aputt epucation. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955. 443 pp. $5.50. 

‘...a much needed textbook of the traditional type. It lacks the 
philosophical touch achieved by Paul Essert in Creative Leadership 
of Adult Education; it never reaches the concentrated concern that 
Malcolm Knowles attains in his manual on methodology, Informal 
Adult Education; and it lacks the comprehensive and ar:ulytical 
scholarship so pleasantly maintained by Sheats, Jayne, and Spence 
in their truly fine book, Adult Education . .. Kempfer has given us 
a recipe book for the most commonly recognised adult education 
situations.’ 


Klein, Alan F. roLE PLAYING IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING AND GROUP 
PROBLEM SOLVING. New York, Association Press, 1956. 176 pp. 
$3.50. 

‘A case-illustrated guide . . . how role playing is developed, its 
purpose, and how it can be used in problem situations in human 
relations...’ 


Lindhorst, Frank A. TeacHING apuLts. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951. 120 pp. $1.00. 

. - a lucidly written handbook for church teachers of adults. 

The inexperienced teacher will find its discussion of group methods 

and specific learning techniques indispensable.’ 


Lowy, Louis. ADULT EDUCATION AND GRouP work. New York, White- 
side-Morrow Co., 1955. 224 pp. $4.00. 

‘ ... first, he tries by reference, by analysis, and by his own 
ingenuity to give a separate and distinct existence to that relatively 
new fellow among educators known as a group worker; second, he 
sets about describing activities of adult educators that parallel, 
supplement, complement, overlap, and wear the same raiment as 
group workers. He then concludes that adult educators and group 
workers must be related. The more Mr Lowy talks about the responsi- 
bilities of a group worker, the clearer it becomes that this is no 
creation on the social scene, but simply a teacher dressed up in fancy 
pants and given a watch chain so that he can also accept some 
administrative responsibilities and leadership training duties . . . 
well written and . . . will be helpful to adult educators just so long 
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as they are not confused by this new attempt to build a separate 
professional existence for “group work leaders”’.’ 


McKee, Elmore M. THE PEOPLE ACT : STORIES OF HOW AMERICANS ARE 
COMING TOGETHER TO DEAL WITH THEIR COMMUNITY PROBLEMS. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1955. 269 pp. $3.50. 

‘The author . . . was the originator . . . of the radio program “The 
People Act”, an award-winning series of stories of community 
development . . . The stories in this book have been developed from 
the materials gathered for those . . . broadcasts, restudied . . . and 
brought up to date. The stories take up health, education, intergroup 
and international! relations, housing and other problems in eleven 
towns.’ 


Snow, Robert H. coMMUNITY ADULT EDUCATION. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 170 pp. $3.50. 

‘ , . . down-to-earth help in administering a traditional, formal 
program of adult education . . . sound useful advice on . . . planning 
co-operatively; mobilising and using human and material resources; 
involving leaders, participants, and representative community 
advisers in planning, execution, evaluation, and adaptation of pro- 
grams; promotion and public relations; financing; and co-operation 
among agencies in providing total community programs. However, 
if you aspire to creative leadership in community education, you will 
turn to other sources for inspiration.’ 


Warren, Roland W. srupyinc your community. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1955. 385 pp. $3.00. 

_ ‘A successor to Your Community by Joanna Colcord . . . designed 
to be a working manual of community study which meets needs of 
both laymen and professionals interested in any branch of community 
service .. . A major portion of the book is devoted to methods of 
organising the community, as well as to methods of conducting com- 
munity surveys.’ 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
MIDDLESEX EVENING INSTITUTE CONFERENCE 


Very few local education authorities have given more systematic and 
continuous encouragement to the staffs of their evening institutes than 
the Middlesex County Council. We are indebted to Dr C. E. Gurr, the 
Chief Education Officer, for permission to reproduce the following note 
from the report of a conference held this Summer. 

In opening the Conference Dr Gurr described the work of evening 
institutes, which over a million students attend in England and Wales, 
as of fundamental importance and deserving serious study. He thought 
that the pamphlet on evening institutes recently issued by the Ministry 
of Education would be welcomed and referred to the mention made in 
the first chapter of the pamphlet of the effects upon the institutes of 
change and development in other fields of education. 

Now that full-time and part-time day courses are to some extent filling 
what might be termed the ‘big gap’ in the educational system, namely 
provision for 15-18 year students outside the grammar schools, the 
institutes’ share of vocational work is diminishing. Nevertheless, 
although industry is releasing young employees for part-time education 
to an ever-increasing extent, there are still many in this age group, 
particularly non-apprentices, who can only study during the evenings. 
For some time to come therefore, a proportion of vocational students 
will be found in most evening institutes. 

The obligations of Heads and their staffs towards vocational students 
are clear. They should’ seek to understand the individual student’s aims, 
background and capabilities, and they should provide advice and help 
which will afford encouragement but prevent misdirected and wasted 
effort. There is also a responsibility to see vocational students through 
to the end of their course; it is important to avoid hardship to students 
due to a premature closure of a course. This should happen rarely if 
at all where classes are established initially on a sound educational and 
economic footing, as a coherent body embarking upon a purposive course 
of study. It is well to remember that for some students good teaching in 
the evening institute may make all the difference between a successful 
or unsuccessful future. 

Side by side with a lessening emphasis on vocational and continuative 
courses for young people in evening institutes, there has been an upsurge 
of interest in non-vocational subjects, particularly among adult women. 
But, whatever branch of activity is involved, students should gain more 
from attendance at an evening institute than a mere increase in knowledge 
or skill. The institutes can make a distinctive educational contribution 
to the welfare of the nation, they can broaden the individual’s range 
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of interests and provide an outlet for self expression which might other- 
wise lie dormant. In this way they can help people to lead fuller and 
happier lives. 

The organization of courses to meet the diverse needs of more than 
forty thousand students in the sixty or so institutes in Middlesex im- 
poses a heavy responsibility upon those in charge. As in other spheres 
of education a philosophy is indispensable. The evening institutes cannot 
serve the public effectively unless they are properly integrated into the 
educational system as a whole. It is important that the evening institute 
programmes should be co-ordinated with those of other institutions and 
bodies concerned with further education. Periodic consultation should 
take place between Heads of evening institutes in particular areas, and 
there should be liaison also with technical colleges and schools. In cases 
where the institute does not provide a certain course, the Head should be 
in a position to advise where the course is available; regional provision 
would be necessary for those subjects which are in limited local demand. 

In a general discussion following Dr Gurr’s address, the following 
points were made: 

1. The Ministry’s pamphlet mentions (p. 18) the concept of the com- 
munity workshop and although much emphasis is rightly placed upon 
graded craft courses in evening institutes, the general problem of meeting 
the strong demand for hobby classes in evening institutes, youth clubs 
and community centres calls for examination. 

2. Good standards are maintained in many craft classes attended by 
boys and girls in youth clubs, but in some clubs and in community 
centres generally the position is less satisfactory, particularly where 
specialised equipment is essential. Members of clubs and community 
associations are often reluctant to go elsewhere for tuition, although 
they are advised wherever possible to join evening institute courses. 
Where classes are held on community centre premises it is not always 
clearly understood that members of the public must also be admitted. It 
is hoped that the youth and community services and the evening institutes 
can co-operate still more closely. In one division a scheme has been 
launched recently to provide a special range of evening institute classes 
for members of youth organisations; in another, combined recreational 
and educational institutes have been in operation for a number of years. 

3. A number of Physical activities are already catered for on evening 
institute premises. Consideration might be given to linking with evening 
institutes those outdoor pursuits such as sailing and mountaineering 
which are becoming increasingly popular with young people. 

4- Boys and girls possess a natural urge to seek adventure which if 
properly directed promotes self-reliance and helps to develop other 
qualities necessary for a full adult life. Young people like to become 
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proficient in activities which can be carried over into their early twenties. 
More outdoor activities might be arranged for students in technical 
colleges and evening institutes; one institute has in fact already organised 
a course in mountaineering with supplementary week-end excursions for 
practical work such as map-reading. 

5. Part-time Heads of institutes face the problem of finding sufficient 
time to implement the many proposals which are made to broaden the 
activities of evening institutes. Another difficulty is the limited and often 
rigidly defined period during which premises are available for evening 
institute use. 

6. The teacher’s position in an evening institute is vital in view of 
the diverse needs, backgrounds and attainments of students. The careful 
allocation of students to courses which they can complete successfully 
is important. 

7. The less able school leavers from secondary modern schools are 
entitled to come to the evening institute for help with their basic education 
in English and Arithmetic. Some students will not be able to take an 
examination. (Details were given of courses for Basic Education provided 
at several institutes.) 

8. Enrolments were often taken under great pressure, making the 
allocation of students to the correct class difficult. Might it not be possible 
to enrol by post former students whose standards were known? (The 
difficulties of this proposal in relation to the terms of advertisements 
were mentioned.) 

g- Problems sometimes arise from the refusal of firms to accept quali- 
fications gained in the evening institute. It was thought that Youth 
Employment Officers could help in such instances as they acted as a 
go-between for education and employers. Students often come to the 
bureaux to ask for information on further education and early notice 
of evening institute programmes is always appreciated by the officers 
in charge. As regards the illiterate or backward student the Youth 
Employment Officers have helped a great deal in filling Basic Education 
classes; it might be possible for the Youth Employment Officer to give 
a card to this type of student to hand to the Head of the Institute. 

The County Youth Employment Officer asked whether it would be 
an advantage for Youth Employment Officers to attend the institutes at 
enrolment time. It was her experience that some students attempted an 
examination several times when they should have been given more direct 
encouragement to change to another course. Another speaker thought 
that some employers were not exacting enough in the educational stan- 
dards they demanded of young people. The Conference subsequently 
divided into six syndicates and useful conclusions were reached on topics 
ranging from ‘Preliminary Technical Courses’ to ‘Courses for Outside 
Organisations’. 
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THE MINISTRY’S ASHRIDGE COURSE ON FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


For two weeks in the middle of August, Ashridge housed over 100 
students of further education gathered together by the Ministry of 
Education from LEA offices, Evening Institutes, Youth Service, Com- 
munity Associations and County Colleges. With students from 43 LEAs, 
four Voluntary Associations, the Admiralty, the RAEC, the Polish 
Research Centre and four Work’s Colleges, it was probably the most 
representative assembly of its kind to date. 

The course was carefully designed and organised to give maximum 
time for discussions and activities in small groups. Eleven discussion 
groups met each morning, there were seven general lectures, a large 
number of sectional addresses and four voluntary activities—music, arts 
and crafts, drama and local studies, operating in the evenings. By 
g.15 p.m. ‘Music Making’ as a final essay in voluntary activity was a 
little too much for most students. 

This is the barest anatomy of a project carried through with much 
skill and even more enthusiasm by HMI K. J. Ritchie and nearly twenty 
inspectorial colleagues. Another dozen people were recruited from various 
sources for single lectures or longer spells. 

My own contact was limited to the closing day by which time no-one 
could doubt the success achieved in creating a temporary community. 

A few weeks later I found the following note by one of the Polish 
participants in papers prepared for a meeting of the Education and 
Library Committee of the Polish Research Centre: 

‘Great stress was laid on the quality of teachers and leaders, who 
were advised to find time for discursive reading, to keep up the 
habit of intensive study (not necessarily connected with their work) 
and to cultivate the habit of meditation (which may not be religious 
but must not be mistaken for worry), to love their students and to 
set an honest example of good standard in work and good taste in 
leisure-time pursuits. 

Further education is essentially an education through social 
relationship, through personal infection with enthusiasm in the 
spirit of warm fellowship. Few adults and adolescents like the feeling 
of going to school again, hence the need for informality, particularly 
in the community centres. The students have usually a low initial 
standard and a low capacity for learning. The teaching should take 
it into accdint and make the students’ interests a starting point. 
The teaching time is very limited, hence the need for popularisation. 
Youth clubs can engage in a great variety of pursuits off the club 
premises and should also make use of the existing FE facilities 

within their reach. It may be advisable gradually to mix adolescents 
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with adults so as to provide them with an easier transition into 
adult society. 

It will be advisable to send a number of young voluntary leaders 
of youth clubs and social activities in our hostels to the Ashridge 
course which is to be held in the later part of June next year.’ 

Mr Ritchie may also like to know that 16 Polish students at Dagling- 
worth are pursuing ‘Local Study on the Cotswolds’. There may be more 
spectacular results from the Ashridge course, but few, I suggest, more 
revealing of its value. E.M.H. 


A STUDY TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS 

In his extremely useful article on ‘Adult Educational Travel’ (published 
iN ADULT EDUCATION, June, 1955),* Professor R. D. Waller gave a wealth 
of advice to tutors who were contemplating a visit abroad with their 
students. Fortified by his sound advice and with the constant help of 
Mr G. H. L. Schouten, Warden of "T Huis Kinhem, Bergen (N.H.), 
I was able to arrange a successful study tour of the Netherland: this 
summer. 

The first requirement, cheap and comfortable accommodation, was 
secured in this folk high school; three days were also spent in another 
residential hostel near Arnhem to enable us to see a different part of 
the Netherlands. 

To be worthwhile, any tour abroad needs forethought and planning, 
and early arrangement, especially of travel. Under the party travel 
facilities which are available for a group of fifteen or more students, 
fares are reduced by thirty per cent. and the leader travels free. As there 
is only limited sleeping accommodation on boats at reduced rates, 
application for it, should be made early, to the Continental Traffic and 
Shipping Manager of the appropriate Region of British Railways. Travel 
by land and sea may not be the quickest method, but if students are 
going abroad for the first time, I think they have more sense of adventure 
in travelling that way, rather than by air. 

British Railways are always helpful to a leader taking his first party 
abroad. There is a minimum amount of paper work: an initial deposit 
for seat reservations (1s. a person for the outward and return journey 
by rail in Britain) and for sleeping accommodation (2s. for each berth, 
usually two or four in a cabin, and the final payment for the fares. The 
leader receives vouchers for each section of the journey, covering all 
members of the party, whilst they themselves receive a ‘control’ ticket 
(exactly the same size as an ordinary railway ticket). It is most desirable 
to have luggage registered, preferably on the day previous to the 
departure: for a nominal sum handling of baggage throughout both 
journeys is then left to porters. Customs’ examination is also speeded up 
* Available as a pamphlet reprint from the Institute—16 pp. 1s. post paid. 
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for the group, if luggage is kept together in this way. Once the party 
is on board ship, the leader is left to arrange the only outstanding 
formality: passport examination. 

The main purpose of my tour was to enable a group of adult students 
to see something of the social and cultural heritage of the Dutch people 
and to learn, within the brief space of ten days, as much as possible 
about their way of life. As almost all the thirty members of the group 
were studying for the London University Extension Diploma in 
Sociology, there was already a basic unity of interest. Fortunately we 
were abie to have one or two preliminary meetings, one of which was 
addressed by the Assistant Press Attaché at the Netherlands Embassy. 
A lively talk, some colourful films and a generous supply of travel 
booklets whetted everybody’s appetite for the trip and was also able to 
clear up several points, including currency matters. All the group bought 
travellers’ cheques, either from a bank or travel agency and on arriving 
at Bergen, two students offered to cash cheques for the whole group to 
enable them to settle their accounts for accommodation, etc. Bank 
charges were thus considerably less than if each student had changed 
his own cheques. 

The programme for the visit consisted of lectures and organised visits, 
as well as free time for individual arrangements. Fortunately I had visited 
Bergen the previous year and was able to suggest some ideas to the 
Warden which resulted in an excellent variety of talks on the social 
services, industrial welfare, education, land reclamation and central and 
local government, all given by specialists, in first-class English. 

The visits were equally diverse and attractive. A coach was hired for 
several days enabling the group to see a considerable part of the country 
including Amsterdam, Arnhem, the Hague, Hoorn, Nijmegen and 
Rotterdam. To discuss all the events we enjoyed would take too long. 
Several memories, however, remain with us particularly: the open-air 
Museum at Arnhem, an original and imaginative way of portraying a 
nation’s cultural and social development; the Rembrandt exhibition at 
Amsterdam; the imaginative layout of the Lijnbahn, a traffic-free 
shopping centre in Rotterdam; the trip across the reclaimed polders of 
the Wieringermeer to the observation tower on the sea wall across the 
Zuider Zee, with its memorable inscription: ‘A Nation that lives, builds 
for the future’; the small village of Hoogwoud with its hospitable burgo- 
master and friendly schoolmaster who allowed us to make an unexpected 
invasion of his classrooms; and the social evening with a group of Dutch 
girls at another folk high school in Bergen. And amongst all these 
pleasant memories is the abiding impression of the warmth and affection 
of the Dutch people, especially for visitors from Britain. Any tutor 
wishing to make his first essay in adult educational travel would find 
a welcome as readily as we did. JOHN BURROWS. 
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A DESIGN FoR DEMocRacY. An abridgement of the Report of the Adult 
Education Committee of 1919, with an introductory essay 
ON THE YEARS BETWEEN by Professor R. D. Waller showing 
its relevance to the present-day problems of adult education. 
Published for the National Institute of Adult Education 
(England and Wales), the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. (Parrish, 15s.; by post from the National Institute, 
16s.) 

For those of us who have lived and worked for the past thirty years and 
more with the 1919 Report as the main and lasting inspiration in our 
work for adult education, the appearance of this volume must be greeted 
with mingled nostalgia and a sense of justification. The Report has passed 
into history. It reappears now in modern dress, with much that marked 
its age removed, thanks to the combined enterprise of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, and our own National Institute of Adult Education. 

It is characteristic of the adult education movement, of whose continu- 
ing existence Professor Waller is at least doubtful, that this much needed 
re-publication, refused in official quarters when it was originally most in 
demand, should now have been made possible by voluntary effort. The 
sponsors of the book deserve our gratitude. No longer need we lend to 
succeeding generations of students our one precious and irreplaceable 
copy of the original Report, against solemn abjuration of all forms of 
carelessness and forgetfulness in the treatment of borrowed volumes; 
although the serious student of the history of the modern movement will 
still need to turn to the original Report for the mass of detailed con- 
emporary information which has been omitted from the reprint. But it is 
not only those who, because of their specialist or professional interest in 
the development of adult education in England and Wales, would have 
turned to the original Report, who have reason to be grateful for this new 
version; in its modern form, no longer seriously ‘dated’, it is indispensable 
for all students of education in this and other countries, and for all who 
are concerned about the relation between education and any meaningful 
conception of a democratic society. 

In order to compare the new with the original version, I have worked 
through both, side by side. There can be no better tribute to the greatness 
of the original Report than the fact that it has survived in its appeal in 
spite of its ugly format, unattractive type, narrow margins and denstly 
packed pages, all of which makes reading a labour; and it is a joy to turn 
to the pleasantly printed volume which now in general takes its place. {n 
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comparing the two versions, however, I have been somewhat puzzled to 
discover the principles on which excisions from the original Report have 
been made. It is, of course, right that contemporary illustrative details 
should have been omitted; but references to the main streams of influence 
(as in paragraphs 59 to 74 of the original) gave life and meaning to the 
whole, and something of this might have been retained. It is true that the 
whole of the valuable historical survey, which formed Chapter I of the 
original Report, has been retained in an appendix; and this does to some 
extent excuse the omission of a number of historical references from the 
text. But I felt that the attempt to make it appear as an essentially modern 
document had sometimes gone too far. 

More striking is the omission of most of the references to the contribu- 
tion made by the then Board of Education and by Local Education 
Authorities to the development of adult education in England and Wales, 
together with the corresponding recommendations in the text, especially 
those dealing with finance (e.g., the whole of the original Chapter VI). 
It may be that the Editor, who is Assistant Director of the Canadian 
Association, found the educational set-up of this country unfamiliar and 
irrelevant to conditions in Canada and the U.S.A. and therefore best left 
out; but it is to be hoped that the volume will have a wide circulation in 
Britain also; and without an understanding of the place of the Board and 
the Local Education Authorities in the promotion of this work, acting in 
association with the Universities and voluntary bodies, the idea of the 
‘partnership’ as an essential characteristic of the English system of adult 
education is lost. Similarly, the whole of Chapter XII on the Organisa- 
tion and Finance of Advlt Education has been omitted. This was perhaps 
necessary, because much of the detail no longer applies, and the original 
recommendations of the Committee, while they were accepted in principle, 
were modified in their application. But the financial arrangements have 
been of primary importance in the development of adult education in this 
country, and have always proved to be of great interest to students and 
visitors from overseas, so that some reference to financial policy, at least 
in the introductory essay, would seem to have been desirable. 

It is difficult also to account for the omission of many of the references 
in the body of the Report, to tutorial class tutors, their qualifications in 
relation to standards of work, the danger of over-working and under- 
paying tutors, the need for training, etc. The same applies to the exclusion 
from the abridged text of references to residential adult education, which 
has assumed a new importance in the years since the war. These omis- 
sions are to some extent made good in Professor Waller’s admirable 
introduction. But one cannot but be struck by the fact that so many 
important items included in the alphabetic index refer either to the 
introductory essay or to the pages of ‘Conclusions and Recommendations’, 
with little support in the main text. 
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One other considerable abbreviation must be mentioned. The chapter 
on the Development of Rural Education, which occupies six-and-a-quarter 
closely printed pages of the original Report, is reduced to just over three 
of the more spaciously printed pages of the new version, with the loss of 
much that is important in social analysis and sound suggestion. Professor 
Waller again does much to restore the subject to its rightful importance 
in an enthusiastic paragraph describing the transformation of rural life 
in the years between. But there remain many rural communities of which 
it is still true to say ‘that the conditions of life and society have, on the 
whole, retarded rather than assisted the growth of educational interests 
in the country’ (A.E. Rep. para. 273). And that we have not yet learned 
the lessons of the 1919 Report is demonstrated by the fact that we are at 
present engaged in this country in cutting off many rural communities, 
in the interests of economy so-called, from reasonable means of public 
transport. 

But no two persons would agree, in an editorial task of this kind, on 
what should and what should not be left in. The 1919 Report was a 
‘documentary’ for its age. The present re-print transforms it by excision 
into a treatise of more general application, and something of its original 
character has inevitably been lost in the process. The editor has, however, 
earned the gratitude of the educational world by producing a text which 
is coherent and eminently readable. It is difficult to say what would have 
been gained or lost if the editing as well as the sponsoring had been more 
widely shared. 

If there were no other reason for welcoming this abridged re-print of 
the 1919 Report, Professor Waller’s brilliant and all too brief introductory 
essay would have provided ample justification. It breathes the spirit of 
the Report in its finer passages. In a cry from the heart which wili awaken 
many echoes he says: ‘One of the great paradoxes of our age is that we 
have socialised ourselves and live everyhere under the sign of Community, 
but are leaving the ideas, energies and activities on which it is based to 
languish in neglect. We still have a long way to go before we shall have 
achieved the social virtues and the social spirit.’ If this revival of the 
essentials of the 1919 Report does no more than remind us once again that 
where there is no vision the people perish, it will have accomplished a 
great deal. R. PEERS. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CANADIAN UNIVERSITY, by Dr ]. R. Kidd 
—from Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
113 St. George Street, Toronto-—$3.50 or $2.50 unbound. 

It is fitting that Dr Kidd’s report, prepared in the first place at the 
instance of the National Conference of Canadian Universities, should 
be available for review in this issue of Adult Education. It is a fine 
piece of work handling a large amount of information in a well-organised 
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and readable fashion. As a description of the varied contribution of the 
Canadian Universities, it is far more complete than any document we 
possess in this country. One is inclined to wonder whether some of the 
views expressed by contributors to this issue might not be modified if they 
were tested against an equally clear descriptive account. 

But there is more here than description alone. The account of current 
practice is set against a background of questioning about the function 
of universities in general and their relation to adult education in 
particular. Dr Kidd has long had a shrewd eye for the British and conti- 
nental scene and he is a valued collaborator in many ventures in the 
U.S.A. He brings all this experience to bear on his present task so that 
what might have been no more than a catalogue raisonnée become in 
fact an important contribution to adult education literature. 

The second chapter entitled “The Responsibility of the University for 
the Education of Adults’ is a case in point. Here the conflicting attitudes 
that we all know are lucidly set out and supported by a series of quotations 
which should direct the protagonists in this country to some hitherto 
unconsidered sources. It does not, however, exclude familiar names, 
ancient and modern—Newman: and Haldane, Truscot and Moberly, 
Raybould and Waller. 

It is particularly interesting to see how the familiar early history of 
British Adult Education influenced development across the Atlantic. 
Ideas travel lightly but institutions are less transportable and it is with 
the growth of confidence in things Canadian that this report is mainly 
concerned. The meat of this comes in two long chapters on ‘Organisation 
and Administration’ and ‘Programme’—a title that should surely appear 
in the plural. 

Past and present lead naturally to a consideration of the future—‘The 
next ten years’, crucial in the author’s view for ‘the development of higher 
education for adults’. 

If university authorities see themselves as having no more than a 
marginal concern, they will agree with the University President who is 
quoted as saying ‘I have come to recognise the importance of adult 
education. . . But I don’t think we can do much about it. The increase 
in the regular student body in the next ten years is going to take every 
bit of our money and teaching staff and even then we may be over- 
whelmed. Adult Education may have to shift for itself a while yet’. 

This attitude, that adult education is a nice thing if people want it 
and if ‘we’ or ‘they’ can afford it, touches a familiar chord. Dr Kidd, in 
adding to our stock of usable answers, has earned our gratitude and 
admiration. It remains to add that the text is supported by excellent 
references, synopses of provision in certain areas and a valuable selective 
bibliography of books and pamphlets. 

E.M.H. 
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LABOUR AND LEARNING, by H. P. Smith. (Basil Blackwood, 7s. 6d.) 

H. P. Smith, writing on a phase of adult education with which he has 
long been actively and intimately concerned, has produced an interesting 
monograph on the early connection between Oxford University and 
adult education. In the course of it he has not lost sight of the contribution 
made by other universities to this cause: as for instance, the pioneer work 
of Cambridge in the University Extension movement. But Oxford is the 
centre of his interest. Not merely because it has been the field of his own 
personal experience, but because it was in Oxford that the marriage 
between labour and learning was most effectively consummated. This is 
not surprising. After all, Albert Mansbridge was the most potent influence 
during the years of courtship, it was he who apprehended the worth of 
traditional academic standards and generated such apprehension in others; 
and though he made his home in London and continued to assert that 
Westminster Abbey had been ‘his university’, his closest ties were in 
Oxford. And there, too, were his most stimulating friendships. 

To the student unacquainted with early twentieth century adult educa- 
tion history, Mr Smith’s chronology, or absence of chronology, may be a 
little confusing. But his book is a commentary rather than a history, and 
anyway the story of the first tutorial class movement and the emergence 
of the WEA has been well chronicled by Mansbridge himself. The most 
interesting part of Learning and Labour is that which deals with the 
pre-WEA phases of Oxford’s concern for working-class aspiration and 
with the influence of such thinkers as Jowett and Ruskin and T. H. Green. 
It was Jowett who, in 1871, envisaged a university ‘not exactly as a ladder 
let down from heaven to earth, but rather as a bridge which might unite 
the different classes of society...” . In the social atmosphere of 1871 a 
remark which sounds platitudinous today must have been, to say the least 
of it, arresting. Those were the days—and indeed they continued until 
the eve of the first world war—when there existed something like a ‘cult 
of personality’ in the world of adult education. In due course Temple, 
Tawney, A. L. Smith and Mansbridge himself succeeded those above- 
mentioned. In order to produce a ‘cult of personality’ other than the kind 
which our popular press and the TV screen promotes today, one requires 
a capacity for reverence on the one hand and greatness to stimulate it on 
the other. Which of these two elements is lacking in the adult education 
movement today is anybody’s guess; and it may well be that the move- 
ment itself has outgrown the need. We can be grateful, however, to Mr 
Smith for reminding us of the days when it existed, for it certainly played 
a formative part in cementing the alliance between learning and labour. 
MARY STOCKS. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Local, National, international—rightly or wrongly we think that is 
the order of appeal to our readers of most published material, and in that 
order, with a little straining of categories, we present this quarter’s 
selection. 

Further Education in York and the Handbook of Further Education 
prepared by the EAST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE are two good 
examples of informative brochures covering the full range of services 
provided or supported by the respective authorities. York scores on 
simplicity and appearance and charges 6d. East Suffolk readably com- 
presses a great amount of information and includes most useful short 
reviews of the previous session. The more we look at it the more we 
like it—it will be invaluable to our old friend, the enquiring foreigner. 
Not priced. 

From suFFo.k also, the 1956 Report of the Rural Community Council, 
awkwardly sized but lending itself to better than average illustrations 
and seven fascinating maps showing the distribution throughout the 
county of the Council’s main activities. Altogether a more imaginative 
report than some we remember. 

We commend, as another example of imaginative production and not, 
if memory serves, for the first time; the Year Book of the LYMINGTON 
COMMUNITY CENTRE. Pocket size, 48 pp., sensible report, clear accounts 
and directory particulars, over 20 pp. of well done advertisements. Price gd. 

And about now we can also salute the rooth issue of the monthly 
News Letter put out by the same Association, whose accounts prove 
that pertinacity pays. 

‘Local’ is rather a limited description for Civic Entertainment and its 
Cost recently published at 5s. od. by HINRICKSEN EDITION LTD. for the 
STANDING COMMITTEE OF THE LONDON COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. This 
64 pp. review of the use made in the London region of the ‘Entertain- 
ments’ clauses of the Local Government Act 1948 has been well covered 
in the national press. It is quite indispensable for anyone concerned with 
the background of local cultural provision against which the more formal 
work of adult education proceeds. 

Candidates in a Municipal Election (Leicester, May 1956) by Geoffrey 
W. Fenn, can be obtained for 1s. 6d. from VAUGHAN COLLEGE as the second 


‘of that excellent centre’s occasional papers. ‘It is published,’ says the 


foreword, ‘botlr for its intrinsic interest and as a sample of the useful 
original work which extra-mural students can achieve given the facilities 
and some guidance.’ Agreed. 

We have a friendly feeling for the Reports (now Tenth Annual, 
1955/56) of the National Foundation for Education Research—we once 
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lived under their roof. But we can see no hope that the embracing titk 
is likely to be fully justified in the foreseeable future. The increased 
income which the Foundation hopes to secure in 1958 is not likely te 
carry its work far beyond the schools. For research in adult education 
we shall have to continue to live on our own wits. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF RECORDED SOUND of 38 Russell Square, W.C.1 
is one of our personal affections. Few organisations have struggled inte 
existence in the teeth of greater difficulties or owed more to the persistence 
of a devoted Secretary. A quarterly Bulletin, of which two numbers have 
now appeared, is being circulated te ‘Friends of the Institute’ and is 
one of several justifications for seeking that distinction. 

We make no bones about pushing Penguin Books without perquisite 
and certainly no excuse is needed for noting The Penguin Story (1s. od.} 
in which Sir William Emrys Williams, CBE has celebrated the Penguin 
coming of age with exciting typographical help from Hans Schmoller. 
With a quotable phrase on every page, selection is hard but the last 
paragraph states succinctly the claim that this extraordinary achievement 
has on our particular respect and regard. ‘In a sense the free-lance phase 
of Penguins is over; the adventurous sallies have given way to the solid 
responsibility of building up a comprehensive Popular Educator. The 
fulfilment of this function is now one of the primary objectives of 
Penguin Books.’ 

ADULT EDUCATION IN BRITISH COLONIAL TERRITORIES is the delayed record 
of the 1955 Conference at Oxford now distributed (un-priced) in vari-type 
by the cotonzaL oFFice. It contains a mass of useful information not 
of which is colourless officialese. 

A revised statement of the purposes and work of the UNESCO INSTITUTE 
FOR EDUCATION can be obtained from the Institute at Feldbrunnenstrasse 
70, Hamburg 13. 

* * * * * 
CORRECTION. With less excuse than most editors we tripped up last 
quarter over the damned dot! The cost to the rates of running Burton 
Manor is not 18d. per head of population in the contributory areas, but 
‘18d. The rest of the comment stands—one-hundred-fold. 
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